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MOBILIZING for PEACE 


Edited by FREDERICK LYNCH “““‘cr‘international Friendship 








Ammunition for the Worldwide War Against War— 


T" 1E outstanding question before the Christian forces of the world today is the ques- 
tion of Universal Peace. In November of last year was held in Philadelphia the 
Congress on America and the Permanent Court of International Justice, which meet- 
ing was called by the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 
At the sessions of this Congress a large number of addresses were given by distinguished 
educators, statesmen and publicists. Some of the speakers concerned themselves with 
the fundamental principles upon which a stable, peaceful world order must rest; most 
of them dealt directly with the nature of the experiments toward world peace now being 
tried, and the part America should have in them. 


Some of the Addresses Included: 
MOBILIZING FOR PEACE— 
By William P. Merrill, President World Alliance. 

THE BASIS OF MOBILIZATION— 

By Charles E. Jefferson, Member Executive Committee, World Alliance. 
ORGANIZING OUR EXPECTATIONS— 

By William Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary. 
CHRIST OR MARS?— 

By Will Irwin, War Correspondent and Author. 
A VALID CHRISTIANITY— 

By Hon. William E. Sweet, Governor of Colorado. 
A WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE— 


By Oscar Straus, Former Member Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. 


A WORLD COURT— NEED AND PURPOSE— 
By A. Lawrence Lowell, President Harvard University. 


THE WORLD COURT— METHOD AND APPLICATION— 
By Manley O. Hudson, Prof. International Law, Harvard University. 


THE WORKING LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 


By Fridtjof Nansen, Explorer, Author, Director Humanitarian Work 
under League of Nations. 


THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 
By Raymond B. Fosdick, former Under-Secretary League of Nations. 
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Our Faith for 
Memorial Day 


T IS HARD for the imaginative American to pass 
through another National Day without coming close to 
tears. A handful of years ago our emotions were stirred 
as we marked how swiftly the ranks of the veterans thinned. 
No great amount of mathematics was required to estimate 
how soon the last survivor of ’61-’65 would join the sleep- 
ing ranks beneath the flag-marked mounds. But now the 
ranks have been filled up again ; the hospita's for the maimed 
are again at their pitiful work of mercy; the flag-marked 
mounds have multiplied many fold. Memorial Day is even 
more solemn, more of a time for keeping tryst with our 
deepest emotions, than it was a few years ago. Perhaps 
no man feels this more keenly than the one who is convinced 
that war is the most wasteful and brutal way of trying to 
settle our human differences, and that the day is to come 
when the sacrifice of life in this way will end. Such an 
one, looking into the vast veteran ranks, or into any part of 
that great company of men who will bear to their graves 
the scars of the ordeal through which we caused them to 
ss, feels a tearing of soul at thought of the sacrifice that 
our defective social organization has demanded. He feels 
like echoing the cry that was wrung from the lips of Presi- 
dent Harding, when the chief executive looked at the long 
line of coffins brought back from battle: 


happen again !” 


“It must never 
It must never happen again! And it need 
never happen again. True, there are plenty of forces work- 
ing in the world at this hour which, if they are permitted 
to have their way, will bring war again to our doors. But 
such forces can be checkmated. There is enough wisdom 
among men, enough mutual sympathy, enough devotion to 
truth to bring to pass, by a proper linking together of 
efforts, a world order that rejects war as an arbitrament and 


offers peace as the portion of mankind. It is in the faith that 
this can be brought to pass that we approach Memorial Day, 
doing prideful homage to the men who, in our past, have 
been ready to sacrifice themselves for the hope of a better 
future, with a steady determination that their devotion shall 
not have been in vain. 


A Footnote on Nordic 
Superiority 


HE ATTEMPT OF AMERICAN aviators to make 

a flight around the world is a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking, as Major Martin’s experience in Alaska has 
already sufficiently indicated. The most perilous part of 
the journey, the crossing of the Pacific, has now been ac- 
complished by way of Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, Behr- 
ing Strait, and the far projecting north-east corner of Asia, 
and the fliers are now safely in Japan. The attitude of 
the Japanese, in this particular moment of our international 
relations, is interesting. 
worth repeating: “The air-line distance from Kashiwabara 
Bay to Hitokappu Bay is about five hundred miles. The 
Japanese destroyer Hamakaze, here to welcome the Ameri- 
cans on behalf of the Japanese government, sailed yester- 
day to take up a position about half way between the two 
points, with a view to rendering aid to the airmen if neces- 
sary.” Comment upon this incident seems superfluous. 
Rather a good illustration of a Christian spirit, we should 
say. 


The colorless news dispatch 


Perhaps it was only a good sporting spirit, but some- 
times the two are much alike, for most people are better 
Christians in their sports than in their business. But at 
any rate, here is a party with a fresh grievance and a bitter 
sense of injustice recently received—a very real feeling, 
whether justified by the facts or not—extending a helping 
hand to the party which it considers responsible for the 
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injustice. And an episode of this kind is just as much a 
part of the history of the world, and just as significant a 
factor in determining our estimate of Japan, as any real 
or fancied Japanese aggressions, invasions or evasions on 


our Pacific coast. 


Ignorance of 
the Bible 


O MORE DIVERTING moments came to the Dis- 
N ciples Congress held recently at Lexington, Ky., than 
those in which Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed told of his ex- 
periences following the publication of a new translation of 
the New Testament. His audience was highly amused at 
James 


some correspondent who asserted that the “St. 
version” of the scriptures was good enough for him! But 
at that time Dr. Goodspeed had not seen the article in the 
June number of Good Housekeeping, in which William 
G. Shepherd exhorts America with regard to the current 
ignorance of the Bible, and then illustrates it by giving 
this astonishing information about religious conviction in 


the bill 


must pass, in favor of the St. James version of the Bible. 


Kentucky: “The stand of the Catholics was, if 
The Jews with the Old Testament, the Catholic with the 
St. James version, and the Protestants found a common 
meeting ground.” Truly the contention of the article that 
America is ignorant of the Bible is well illustrated! Neither 
editor nor proof-reader saw anything wrong with “St 
James version.” Mr. Shepherd commends indiscriminately 
the enforced reading of the Bible in a number of states of 
the union, and the development of the religious school as 
an annex of the day-school as it is to be found at Gary, 
Indiana, Van Wert, 


enforced reading of ten verses of the Bible as in Penn- 


Ohio, and Evanston, Illinois. The 


sylvania by any sort of teacher that happens to be in the 
This 


is not religious education, and it will have but little influence 


school-room is but a sorry solution of the problem. 
on juvenile delinquency. Ignorance of the Bible will be 
overcome only by serious study of it, a study as thorough- 
going as is given to any other fundamental discipline. 


Life’s War Award 


Goes to Congress 

FTER RULING OUT MEMBERS of congress on 

the grounds of professionalism from its contest to 
secure “bigger and better wars,” Life felt forced to rec- 
ognize the matchless attempt made in that direction by the 
wanton slap given the Japanese in the immigration bill, and 
awarded a special hand-illuminated certificate to our federal 
legislators. This humorous weekly, whose humor in this 
case masked a deadly seriousness, stated that “the members 
of congress pluckily went ahead with no thought of personal 
gain and at the expense of their reputation for sane states- 
manship and formulated a plan so simple and inevitable in 
its potentialities for the promotion of international ill-will 
that to deny it recognition in this contest would be an 
equivocating and futile evasion of justice.” No one will be 
inclined seriously to question the award of the judges in 
this case. The world around there is no step being taken 
that we know deliberately to provoke resentment on the part 


Now. 


of one nation against another comparable to this. 


May 29, 1994 


with the President’s plea for a different manner of handling 
the matter ignored, we can prepare for the inevitable warn. 
ings to arm against the conniving sons of Nippon. The 
lowa Legionaire seems to be first in the field: 
Japan is inevitable. 


“War with 
It may come in a few weeks or 
months ; it may be staved off several years, but it’s coming, 
The senate told Japan to go to Hades by voting 
seventy-six to two to abrogate the gentlemen’s agreement. 
Any other action would have prostituted our national 
honor. Much as we hate war, let us have peace only 
with proper respect for us from other nations. If war js 
necessary to establish our position in the world, if conflict 
and bloodshed must be the price of honor, every patriotic 
American will gladly pay that price.” 


Faith and 
History 


WO TOTALLY DIFFERENT conceptions of faith 

are to be found in the religious world today. One is 
that most emphasized by the Roman Catholic church in 
which faith is the belief in the testimony of other men 
and has its object in historical events. The other is that 
best illustrated in Jesus, for whom faith was loving trust 
in the heavenly Father. This confusion of thought enters 
into much of the discussion between fundamentalist and 
modernist. Such a fundamentalist as Dr. Clarence E. Mac- 
Cartney, as he talked a whole evening in Philadelphia re- 
cently, plead for a faith which was a belief in the testimony 
of biblical writers to historical events. One need not argue 
that Christian history does give quality to the faith of 
modern Christians. But single events in this history are 
often exalted quite out of their real importance. One may 
“The devils 
The relation of the soul to Jesus 
Christ involves something more than credulity. 


accept the history and have no faith at all. 
helieve and tremble.” 
It con- 
notes love and trust and service. Jesus had a very striking 
judgment parable of sheep and goats. The undivided flock 
In that flock is a man 
who denied the virgin birth, but who went to the mission 


will stand before him some day. 


And in the same flock 
is a business man who said all the creeds glibly and grew 
When the Son of Man 
says, “I was sick and in prison and ye came unto me,” to 


field and spent his life in service. 
rich by foreclosing mortgages. 


whom will he say it, to the man who said every Sunday, 
“born of the Virgin Mary,” or the man who for a life time 
cut tumors out of the bodies of afflicted Chinese? 


For the Regeneration 
of the Near East 


ITH NINE RUSSIANS, six Bulgarians, two Ar- 

menians and a German in residence in its Constanti- 
nople division, and nine Armenians and a Greek studying 
in Athens, the School of Religion at Constantinople, just 
entering its second year, represents one intelligent effort to 
produce a better religious life for the near east. This 1s 
the one institution in that part of the world of which we 
have knowledge with a comprehensive and modern course of 
study in theology, religious education, and social service. It 
has been built by devoted missionaries upon the ruins of 
similar work that was being conducted in the near east 
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before the war. Probably the genealogical lines of the 
Constantinople school trace back more directly to the theo- 
logical seminary that was closed at Marash, Asia Minor, in 
1915 than to any other one place. But the student body 
that President Fred F. Goodsell, Dean Ernest Pye, and 
their associates now instruct would never have been dis- 
overed in Asia Minor in the pre-war days. All the Russian 
audents, two of the Bulgarians and two of the Armenians 
at Constantinople are from state churches. Two of the 
\rmenians in the classes conducted at Athens are Grego- 
sans. And these, when they graduate, will try to render 
their contribution toward the spiritual regeneration of their 
fellows within the fellowship of those old and conservative 
communions. These students have gathered at the invitation 
of a school that talks of “the need for a reinterpretation of 
the nature and value of religion in the life of man. There 
sno lack of religion, but there is little enough religion. 
Religion is primarily a steadily deepening fellowship with 
God and with man, expressing itself in sacrificial service. 
Vital religious experience lies at the base of all noble char- 
acter.” In coming to a school that thus openly displays its 
search for a deeper and more intimate spiritual experience 


for all its students, these men of the near east have not 
been required, even by suggestion, to deny any of their 
previous ecclesiastical allegiances. “The spirit of the School 


f Religion,” its announcement has assured them, “is one 
f hearty Christian fellowship, not simply free from sec- 
tarianism, but eager in its effort to foster the spirit of 
Christian unity and inspired by the sole desire to serve the 
use of Christ in the near east. It looks forward to the 
time when various Christian bodies and institutions may 
cooperate in its work.” 


J. P. Morgan as Fundamentalist 
Patron Saint 

WRITER IN THE PRESBYTERIAN, organ of 
A the fundamentalist wing of that denomination, sug- 
gests that J. P. Morgan be invited to finance the campaign 
vhich the theological reactionaries are now waging. The 
tatement of faith made by the elder Morgan in the first 
paragraph of his will is quoted: “I commit my soul into 
the hands of my Saviour, in full confidence that having 
redeemed it and washed it in his most precious blood he 
will present it faultless before the throne of my heavenly 
Father; and I entreat my children to maintain and defend, 
it any cost of personal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of the 
complete atonement for sin through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, once offered, and through that alone.” This, thinks 
the writer in the- Presbyterian, clearly lays the obligation 
upon the present head of the house of Morgan to “finance 
our entire campaign as we undertake to snatch the Chris- 
tian banner from the hands of philosophy and higher criti- 
cism and plant it firmly on the ramparts of faith.” Since 
the present J. P. Morgan has only recently tried without 
success to bolster up the tottering M. Poincare by the loan 
of a few tens of millions, an appeal of this kind might catch 
im in a benevolent mood. As the son of what was evi- 
Gently one of the most orthodox men of the last genera- 
tion, he might be glad, if properly approached, to take the 
place in the fundamentalist ranks left vacant by the death 
of certain California oil men. At the least, there is something 


almost irresistible in the notion of securing J. P. Morgan 
& Co. as the financial backers of this fight for a theological 
status quo. 


Some Implications of 
the Wheeler Case 


NLESS A GOOD MANY PEOPLE are mistaken, 

the Republican national committee is going to wish it 
had left Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, alone 
before it is finished with the approaching campaign. There 
remains now no question but that employees of the commit- 
tee and of the department of justice of the federal govern- 
ment cooperated to secure the indictment of the senator as 
a means of embarrassing, if not stopping, the investigation 
which resulted in the resignation from the cabinet of Mr. 
Daugherty. If ever an investigation was justified, that con- 
ducted by the Brookhart committee, with Mr. Wheeler as 
its chief figure, has been. The extent to which the office of 
the attorney-general has been prostituted is almost beyond 
belief. Yet while Mr. Wheeler, by vote of the senate, is 
conducting an examination of the condition of this vital 
department of the government, agents of the Republican 
party organization, with the aid of employees of two execu- 
tive departments, were used to “frame up” an indictment 
which Senator Borah and all but one other member of the 
senate committee state to have been utterly unjustified. 
Senator Brookhart well expressed the verdict of the mass 
of Americans when he called the attempt to besmirch 
Wheeler “government by blackmail.” The report, signed by 
the two Republican and two Democratic senators, com- 
pletely exonerates Mr. Wheeler. But the revelations by Mr. 
Burns and others of the manner in which the Republican 
politicians sought to wreck the attempt to discover the facts 
concerning Daugherty and his cronies will do more to shat- 
ter public confidence in the political organization now in 
control in Washington than any of the other revelations 
of this sensation-crowded spring. 


The Continent Sets 
Us Right 


OW THAT THE REJOICING has become general 

over the achievement of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church in paying off its debts and 
meeting in full its regular budget, the Continent feels that 
it is incumbent upon the papers that published news of a 
cut in the Presbyterian missionary budget to straighten out 
that matter in the minds of their readers. The Christian 
Century, in company with other papers, printed the infor- 
mation that was supplied from the publicity headquarters 
of the Presbyterians in regard to the reduction of field 
budgets made necessary by the falling income. At the pres- 
ent moment this paper has a five-page announcement from 
the same source that begins, “Definite steps toward restor- 
ing the recent twenty percent cut in foreign mission fields 
are being taken by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, according to announcement authorized today by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer.” It may seem difficult, under such cir- 
cumstances, to discover what impression needs setting right 
in the minds of our readers. A closer reading of the Conti- 
nent’s adjuration, however, helps to clear up the perplexity. 
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There should be, it suggests, “the honest acknowledgment 
that throughout the period of uncertainty the board made 
plain that, whatever happened, there would be no reduction 
of salaries to Americans abroad.” All of which, apparently, 
comes to an honest acknowledgment that, according to Pres- 
byterian policy, no matter what happened to Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Indians, Koreans, Latins or Africans, the Americans 
were sure all the time of getting their money, one hundred 
cents on the dollar. Very well, if that is the kind of honest 
acknowledgment that the Continent thinks is due the Pres- 
byterian board, that is the kind of honest acknowledgment 
we are quick to give. 


New Responsibilities 
for Dr. Jordan 


geet OF THE RECENT CONVENTION of 
Community Church Workers showed their wisdom 
when, in selecting officers for a permanent organization, 
they chose Dr. Orvis F. Jordan, of the Community church, 
Park Ridge, Ill., as their executive secretary. During the 
last decade of remarkable development within the commu- 
nity church movement Dr. Jordan has always been one of 
the leaders in counsel and activity. His knowledge of the 
differing manifestations of the movement throughout the 
United States is probably more complete than that of any 
other man. His eye has been quick to see and his pen to 
interpret the shifts of organization and emphasis that have 
come with this rapid growth. During all this time Dr 
Jordan, as a member of the editorial staff of The Christian 
Century, has borne a conspicuous part in making this paper 
The Christian Century 
therefore rejoices in the added recognition that has come 
to Dr. Jordan, for it feels that some slight measure of the 
honor that is wholly his may attach to itself. 


the sort of journal it has become. 


Church, School and Religion 


OME EXCEPTION has been taken to suggestions 

made by The Christian Century that, in the develop- 
ment of religious robustness, colleges under denominational 
control can hardly be said to be achieving greater success 
than other institutions. But of the importance of the prob 
lem that is involved in the relation of today’s students to 
religion there is increasing recognition. 
like “The Plastic Age,” 


informal and inconsequential conversation among the stu- 


A realistic novel 
for example, infers that, save for 


dents themselves, religion plays no part in the life of the 
undergraduate. Certainly the church, as such, fails to cast 
even a shadow on the picture Percy Marks has drawn. 
Churchmen and schoolmen alike, while they may be quick 
to deny the accuracy of such a portrayal, are not quick to 
claim that the relations of church with school, and both 
with the student’s religious life, are as they should be. 

It is this feeling of dissatisfaction with the relation of 
church, college and the spiritual interests of students that 
moved the Congregational Conference of Massachusetts a 
year ago to choose a special committee, headed by President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, to investigate the whole situation. This the com- 
mittee has tried to do, and its report, contained on twenty- 
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five closely printed pages of a pamphlet submitted to the 
meeting of the conference just held at Brockton, makes 
some of the most thought-provoking reading offered the 
religious and scholastic leaders of America for a long time 

Although the committee has labeled its findings as ten 
tative on almost every page, and although it is asking a 
continued existence in order to pursue the examination 
farther, there is enough material of clear value already jn 
hand from its labors to justify presenting to the public a 
resumé of some of the conclusions. Four viewpoints are 
represented in this document, that of faculty members. 
that of officers of the Congregational church who are con- 
stantly traveling among colleges, that of students gathered 
from several New England institutions, and that of about 
one hundred and fifty pastors. What do these suggest as 
to the present status of this matter? 

The committee wisely begins by summarizing what appear 
to be the main objectives of the churches in their relations 
with students. These are held to be “to give adequate reli- 
gious nurture to children and youth before they get to 
college age; to present to youth sufficiently adequate ex- 
planations of religion so that when they reach college they 
are not easily thrown out of balance by a study of science 
and philosophy; to keep in close touch with students while 
they are in college; and to give them, as students and 
graduates, really worth-while tasks in the field of religious 
enterprise.” On the other hand, the college should be ex- 
pected “to reconcile in the minds of the students the teach- 
ings of science and the explanations of religion; to convince 
students that religion is both natural and essential to per- 
sonal and social life, as well as to stimulate them to make 
the religious motive dominant in their lives ; to send students 
out inspired with the spirit of service and with some knowl- 
edge of both the field and the method of service; and to 
give students some practice during the college period in 
attractive and useful forms of religious work.” These 
being the acknowledged goals, to what extent are they being 
approached ? 

As to conditions within the colleges, the committee, using 
New England schools as its basis of observation, concludes 
that courses in religion are needed, that the devotional aspect 
of college life needs developing, that the student needs to 
be given a Christian program for society, and that practice 
work in religious service is lacking. “Apparently,” says the 
report, “all this calls for the development at each college of 
what is really a school of religion, with one or more em- 
ployed student pastors who will gain close personal touch 
with individuals or groups, offer definite courses, and give 
public addresses.” 

But the suggestion of a successful teacher, given respect: 
ful attention by the committee, is not quite so simple 
Says he, “Contrary to the views of many, the college 
student not only is not uninterested in religion, but he is 
more interested in religion than in any other subject. Re 
ligion, however, must be presented to him as a great 
reality, and cannot be sugar-coated or camouflaged. More 
over, it must harmonize with science. The courses in 
religion should be a required course for freshmen on the 
elements of religion. The freshmen should be required 
to face the real problems. Better not to take the Bible first, 
because it immediately raises problems in their minds. 
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Then there should be an elective course in the sophomore 
year on the Bible, and an advanced elective course on the 
general line of significant aspects of the history of religion 
and of applied religion. The churches in a college town 
should present a united front and every effort should be 
made to federate or unite the Protestant churches so that 
the student is brought into contact with a big, strong, vital 
church.” 

Those whose business it is to be constantly studying 
educational conditions in all parts of the country were 
asked by the committee their impressions of various aspects 
They concur that “taken the country over, a 
relatively small proportion of our churches are, in any 
adequate way, fitting their youth for the experiences of 
college life.” After making such allowances as are neces- 
sary in a generalization of this kind, the judgment stands 
that “probably not more than one-quarter of the young 
people who go to college and to the universities have such 
religious experience and outlook as easily makes them at 
home in the college atmosphere.” Even in the matter of 
helping student pastors and others to make touch with 
these young people being thus exposed to tests which will 
try their religious foundations “it is almost impossible to 
get more than one pastor out of four to write in, giving 
the names of the young people coming from his church, 
to the college or university center.” 


of the case. 


These observers make some grave statements about con- 
litions within the colleges. ‘While churches and church 
people waste time and energy over unimportant and incon- 
sequential questions such as the virgin birth,” they say, 
“the real issue which the church of today faces is a mechan- 
istic naturalism which is being taught by biologists, psy- 
chologists and chemists, which is frankly agnostic and 
materialistic. The naive assurance of this school, and the 
inability of the average student to cope with the data and 
experience which they bring to bear upon the subject, is 
causing great numbers of students in attendance upon many 
of our institutions to say, “There is nothing in religion. 
We have passed it up altogether’.” And again, “the average 
faculty member is more capable of raising questions and 
lificulties in the way of faith than he is of laying an ade- 
quate basis for making a man’s moral and religious nature 
at home in his universe.” 

But what forces offset this tendency? Say these ob- 
servers, “An increasing number of colleges are putting in 
thoroughly equipped departments of biblical literature and 
religious education, led by capable, constructive, scientific 
thinkers. In many schools the influence of these depart- 
ments is distinctly felt for good. Volunteer organizations, 
such as the Christian Associations, and workers represent- 
ing churches, in certain schools, have made a real contri- 
bution to the Christian life of students. But this has 
usually been more in connection with the students that are 
already attached to the Christian life and the Christian 
hurch, and has apparently not been able largely to reach 
the more indifferent and less interested group.” Out of 
this grows the feeling already expressed by this paper, that 
‘in sone sections of the country, it does not appear that 
some of the colleges have any particular advantage in the 
minds of the Congregational constituency, from the point 
of view of Christian influence, over the tax-supported uni- 
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versities. It is a rather general feeling that the students 
in the tax-supported institutions are about as well off from 
a religious point of view as those in the independent or 
church colleges.” 

The committee sought, from more than one hundred 
and fifty ministers, the attitude of the clergy toward this 
problem. Eight questions were asked: What definitely 
is your church doing to prepare your young people who 
go to college for the experiences of college life? What 
are your average church homes doing toward the same 
end? What do you and your church do to put pastors in 
town or college where your youth go to school into touch 
with those going from your church? What does your 
church do to keep in touch with your students while in 
college? What, as you see it, does the college do for young 
people? Does it send them back more or less interested in 
the church? Has their attitude been improved and their 
equipment for effective Christian service increased? What, 
from the point of view of Christianity and the church, 
do you think of colleges at the present time? What effort 
does your church make to put to work students who come 
from the college into your community ? 
have you for advance in this realm? 

The answers in this division were the most unsatisfactory 
received. Perhaps this was due to the questions asked. 
In a good many cases the ministers evidently failed either 
to understand the questions or to perceive the existence of 
an actual problem. The committee has therefore been 
compelled to give many pages to individual replies, out 
of which it is impossible to secure any synthesis of opinion. 
It cannot be said, however, that these ministers give evi- 
dence of any large sense of responsibility for the religious 
condition of those who have left their immediate congrega- 
tions for four years on a college campus. 

Several weeks ago The Christian Century told of the 
way in which the committee gathered representative stu- 
dents from six New England colleges to discover their 
attitude toward this matter. 


What suggestions 


Without the presence of any 
committee members these students considered six questions. 
On none of them were they ready to pass final judgment. 
But they were a unit in the belief that their homes had not 
adequately prepared, and their churches had not even made 
an attempt to prepare them for the experiences of college. 
After long discussion they hit upon 36 per cent as the 
proportion of students of their acquaintance who regard 
Christianity as a way of life rather than as an institution 
combining dogma, ritual, aesthetics and the like. The stu- 
dents, while desiring to avoid sweeping judgments, seemed 
to feel that the fundamental beliefs of Jesus have never 
been clearly expounded to them, and that the colleges are not 
giving what the students need along idealistic, moral, reli- 
gious, and service lines. Nor was there any unanimity of 
opinion that the churches offer adequate opportunities for 
service to the modern graduate. The suggestions for im- 
provement covered a wide range, but tended to concen- 
trate on the improvement of the teaching mission of the 
church as a proper field for the talents of the college-trained 
membership. In all their answers the students insisted upon 
distinguishing between conditions as they are in different 
institutions. 

Such, in essence, were the discoveries of this Massachu- 
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setts committee that sought to find out where we stand in 
the relation of the church and the college to the religious 
life of the present-day student. There may appear no results 
of startling nature. The man who habitually takes refuge 
in a demand for “constructive criticism” is likely to toss the 
report aside in a disgruntled mood. But at least this much 
appears, that the most important problem that faces the 
American college just now is not a problem of building or 
It is a problem of producing graduates who 
will easily take their place among the vigorous moral and 
ethical guides of the community. And, in the exercise of 
the contribution which religion must make to the solving of 
this problem, both school and church have all too little of a 
satisfactory report to make. It is high time that there 
were more committees at work along the line of this com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Congregationalists, and that 
conferences between church and school ceased to be, in the 
main, concerned with the securing of added financial 
resources. 


endowment. 


Developing the Community 
Vision 
_ VILLAGE WITH a multitude of churches dead 
or dying has been given a good deal of advertising 
World Movement 
It is now known that there are thousands 


since the surveys of the Interchurch 
have come out. 
But there are also thousands of another 


Dr. L. C. 
Barnes, of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 


of such villages. 


sort of village which also deserve study and aid. 


told the Community Church Workers at their conference in 
Philadelphia that there are fourteen hundred towns in the 
territory of the northern Baptist convention which have only 
a Baptist church. He believes that there are five thousand 
villages and rural communities in America with only a 
single denominational church of some sort. 

Yet conditions in such a community are often far from 
ideal. If the ministry is narrowly denominational in its 
emphasis, many Christian people out of loyalty to previous 
denominational attachments refuse to join the local church. 
They stagnate in their Christian life. It may be that they 
cannot join without accepting the immersionist practice of 
Saptist or Disciple. Or they are asked to accept the articles 


If the 


church is Episcopal, they must start all over again by being 


of religion and the discipline of the Methodists. 
confirmed. Furthermore, these Christian people may have 
formed attachments to definite missionary tasks in some 
other denomination. They would not be averse to giving 
some nussionary money to the Baptists, even though they 
were Presbyterians, but their generosity would be more 
quickly aroused if, in a town where there is only a Baptist 
church, the local Baptist church were willing to forward 
money to any denomination from such an interdenomina- 
tional constituency. 

Dr. Barnes sees another evil besides these. Many of 
these communities have a single church which is church- 
minded rather than community-minded. Such a church 
has developed no program of community service at all. In 
a little village with a single church there is a dearth of 
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social agencies. Often there is no public library. The 
church might become the depository of a state circulating 
library at little expense. There is no directed play. The 
church could build up volunteer leadership that would make 
the play life of the community more socially helpful. Even 
the charity work of the community is apt to be neglected 
outside the membership of the church. A church tha 
lives such a narrowly selfish life as this cannot be loved 
outside its own membership. It draws a sharp antithesis 
between the church and the “world.” It is often unaware 
just how much of the “world” is in the church, and how 
much of the church is out in the “world.” There is little 
in the way of a mid-week program of service in such 4 
church. What goes on at mid-week is apt to be of a 
commercial nature. There are oyster suppers in the winter 
and lawn socials in the summer, but these are to raise funds 
for the long-overdue salary of the minister. The idea of 
a family dinner on Wednesday evening served at a cost 
price for the sake of fellowship has not dawned on many 
of these communities. The end of church existence is to 
raise the money to pay a preacher who preaches two ser- 
mons on Sunday and visits a little in the week. 

As Dr. Barnes says, it is not at all necessary that these 
little denominational churches should cut their bond with 
the parent denomination in order to come into a much 
larger helpfulness to the community. All that is necessary 
is that the church instead of being self-centered shall become 
community-minded. This broad-minded Baptist secretary 
urged the Community Church Workers to extend their 
ministry to these churches which have an exclusive field, 
seeking to instruct them in the technique of a modern 
service program and to broaden their sympathies until they 
can include all Christians of the community in some sort 
of fellowship. 

Disciples have been under pressure for years to enlarge 
their fellowship in local communities. Scores of churches 
with a wider fellowship than the immersed are to be found, 
and many more have come into being this year. Dr. Barnes 
says that a similar tendency is to be found among the Baptists. 
The Presbyterian general assembly has been asked once a 
year for many years to provide in Presbyterian law for a 
recognition of the community church movement, but tables 
the motion annually. The Methodist general conference 
received a memorial this year to provide an associate mem- 
bership for those who would not subscribe to the twenty- 
five articles and the discipline, but who would subscribe to 
the two major commandments of the Christian system 
Congregationalists have successful community churches in 
various parts of the country. These have an interdenomina- 
tional membership, an interdenominational missionary bud- 
get and a service program for the community. 

The Community Church Workers of the U.S.A. as an 
organization is only a little over a year old. The first 
national meeting a year ago brought together a group 0! 
timid souls who feared lest any kind of fellowship might 
mean some new kind of ecclesiasticism. But a year’s stud) 
of the churches that call themselves community churches 
show them so diverse, so often connected with denomina- 
tions, and so skittish of all denominationalizing influences 
that no one need fear lest a new denomination will be born 
from the community church movement. The Community 
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Church Workers find themselves invited into three different 
kinds of communities. There is the over-churched town 
which groans under the burden of its competitive arrange- 
ment. These towns send to the headquarters of the move- 
ment continually for ahelper to aid in church consolidation. 
There are towns where there is no church at all. If there 
ever were any churches, these are dead through a process 
jmilar to that of the Kilkenny cats. Applications from 
chambers of commerce are on hand, asking for the organ- 
ation of a church on a non-denominational basis. Then 
there is a service to the church with an entire community 
to itself, but where the church has never learned to do 
much for its community. 

Without avowing any theological beliefs, these Com- 
munity Church Workers seem to have a revolutionary 
philosophy concerning the church. They hold that a man 
in witnessing to his religious convictions does not need to 
deny fellowship to other Christians who differ. They seem 
to protest against an over-intellectualization of the church 
by which dogma has been made more important than life. 
They see in the church not an exclusive club of the “best 
people,” but an organization of the ideals of a whole com- 
munity independent of caste and racial lines. While re- 
taining their affiliation with established denominations, 
these men frankly preach that the end of the old denomina- 
tional order in the church—which after all occupies only a 
small section of the history of the church—is drawing 
nigh, and that the unity of the church of Christ is soon to 
be made manifest. They have no particular program for 
this unity, but believe that it should find practical ex- 
pression first in the communities which have been so cursed 
with the sectarian spirit that religion languishes. They 
are willing to serve while the theologians continue to debate 
the essentials that must go into a united church. 


Keturah and the Flowers 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AM A SPASMODIC and Unsuccessful Gardener. But 

I raise Hollyhocks. And when they be once planted 
they continue. For the old plants die the Second Winter, 
but the young ones bear in the Second Summer. And I 
like to remember how the Crusaders when they went to 
the Holy Land brought back this Glorious Blossoming 
Scepter to the Gardens of Europe and to my garden and 
that of Keturah. 

But Keturah fs more industrious than I. 
Flowers of divers kinds. 

And it came to pass that she set out Flowers, and Rude 
Boys came by in the night and pulled them up. 

And Keturah suspected who they were. Now it came 
to pass on a day that Keturah saw that Tough Bunch 
And she took a Basket of Apples that she had 
ready, and she went out into the Porch. And she saluted 
them as they were passing by, and they answered her 
Gruffly, and edged away, for they feared that she would 
Bawl them Out or threaten them with the Police. 

And Keturah said unto them, What- tall, manly fellows 
ye are. How strong ye are, and how brave. 


She planteth 


coming, 
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Bugle Song of Peace 
A Prophecy for Memorial Day 


LOW, bugle, blow! 
The day has dawned at last. 
Blow, blow, blow! 
The fearful night is past; 
The prophets realize their dreams. 
Lo! in the east the glory gleams. 
Blow, bugle, blow! 
The day has dawned at last. 


Blow, bugle, blow! 
The soul of man is free. 
The rod and sword of king and lord 
Shall no more honored be; 
For God alone shall govern men, 
And Love shall come to earth again. 
Blow, bugle, blow! 
The soul of man is free. 


Blow, bugle, blow! 
Though rivers run with blood, 
All greed and strife, and lust for life, 
Are passing with the flood. 

The gory beast of war is cow.u; 

The world’s great heart with grief is bowed. 
Blow, bugle, blow! 
The day has dawned at last. 

THomas Curtis CLARK 
In “Love Off to the War and Other Poems.” 








And by that time she had them Guessing. 

And she said, I need help from you, and I am sure that 
you will give it. I plant flowers, and boys pull them up. 
They are not bad boys, but thoughtless. 
help me to protect my Flowers. 

And they said nothing. 

And she said, I have boys, and they also are strong and 
tall. And they have grown up and gone forth into the 
world. I am as old as the mothers of you boys, and it is 
hard work to set out Flowers and have them plucked up. 
And I know that if you boys, who are so strong and brave, 
will protect my Flowers, and speak to the other boys about 
them, then my Flowers will Grow and Blossom. 

And when she had said this, she produced her Apples. 

Now Keturah’s mother, a long distance back, learned 
what can be done with an Apple, and Keturah knoweth 
that little trick quite as well as Eve ever knew it. 

And if thou shalt pass the Garden of Keturah, thou 
shalt find her Flowers unmolested. For they are guarded 
by the best policemen in town, even by the boys. 

Now thus it hath been ever since the Wind and the Sun 
had their quarrel as to which could compel a man to take 
off his Coat; and the stronger the Wind blew, the more 
he tightened it, but the warmth of the Sun quickly accom- 
plished what the harsh treatment could not do. 

There be those whose word of progress is, Treat them 
Rough ; but Keturah can show unto you a More Excellent 
Way. 


I desire that you 








Our Pagan Press 


By Charles W. Wood 


HEN I WAS ASKED to write an article about 
our pagan press, I demurred. It wasn’t that I 
wanted to defend the press. The press, I admitted, is 
as bad as the rest of our civilization, and I was perfectly 
willing to call it all sorts of names. But did the name 
‘pagan’ fit? Who were the pagans anyway? I knew in 
a general way that they were non-Christians; but 
weren't they a kind of happy-go-lucky set who didn’t 
take things too seriously, and couldn’t they teach the 
rest of us a thing or two about how not to take the joy 
out of life? To tell the truth, I always had a sneaking 
admiration for the pagans—until I went to a dictionary 
the other day and found out exactly who they were. 
The pagans were the peasants, the little villagers, the 
outlanders. They worshipped false gods—not because 
they got any fun out of it, however, but because they 
lived so far away from civilization that they didn’t 
know that times had changed. They stuck to the faith 
of their fathers long after all the life had been squeezed 
out of it. To the cities some glimmering of the gospel 
of Jesus had come, but the little villagers as yet had 
heard nothing about it. So they just stuck in the mud, 
trying as we humans always do to make a virtue out of 
their backwardness by calling it loyalty. In the cities, 
it had begun to dawn upon the human consciousness 
that people might dwell together in love; but they 
hadn’t heard about that in the villages as yet, and the 
daily lives of the villagers were still dominated by 
fears. The whole trouble, it seems, was that they hadn't 
heard the news. 


THE TROUBLE WITH OUR PRESS 

Verily, that is the trouble with our press. It is 
pagan. It is benighted. It doesn’t know that times are 
changing. It is devout and fearful and has ethics of a 
sort, but it has no spiritual life, and the reason it has 
no spiritual life is that it is altogether unacquainted 
with the news. With most of the current criticisms of 
the press I have little sympathy, and I am not one of 
those who think that the great need of the nation is 
more Christian Science Monitors. The Monitor is an 
excellent newspaper, as newspapers go, but the press 
needs something more vital than excellence. Morality 
and good taste can not redeem the world. Almost all 
publications develop morals in time, and even Mr. 
Hearst’s taste improves perceptibly with every passing 
decade. If the partisans of uplift should all get to- 
gether today, they might be able to start an Almost 
Perfect Paper, but I, for one, should not be greatly 
excited. Moralists of old attempted in this way to pro- 
duce an Almost Perfect Person, and the net result was 
a synthetic moral Robot known in history as the Phari- 
see. The great journalistic need of America, as I see 
it, is not a morally correct periodical but a genuine 
newspaper—one which knows the news. 

Ye shall know the news and the sews will make you 
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free. That isn’t wresting the Scriptures. Jesus made it 
plain that he did not come to do away with the old 
truths but to bring new ones, and whatever degree of 
emancipation man has achieved to date has been 
achieved through becoming acquainted with the news. 
That is a sweeping assertion. I meant it to sweep, | 
hope that every reader will challenge it and that none 
will accept it until it has proved itself by every possible 
test. 
NEWS, NOT OPINIONS 

Take the news about lightning, for example. It was 
only a century and a half ago that the first real news 
story broke in that quarter. Up to that time, no one 
knew anything about lightning, but everybody had a 
theory which he considered sacred. The consensus of 
opinion was that lightning was a manifestation of the 
wrath of God and that it behooved mere human beings 
to tremble and repent. It was a perfectly moral theory 
and perfectly logical, but nothing ever came of it. 
Sacred opinions, it seems, never made anybody free. 
You can't do anything with them. The only thing you 
can do anything with is the truth, and not until Ben 
Franklin sent a messenger into the sky and brought 
down the first genuine news despatch was it ever possi- 
ble to do anything with lightning. Now we are doing 
almost everything with it—because we are learning the 
news and the news is making us free. 

I might go through the list, but each reader had bet- 
ter do it for himself. Think of the ways in which we 
have achieved real progress and they will turn out to be 
ways in which the accumulation of real knowledge has 
been the guiding principle. Think of the ways in which 
the race is at a standstill, and you will find a sacred 
theory hovering over the mess. 


NEWS AND WAR 

War, for example. Obviously, there has been no hv- 
man progress there. Well, put it to the test. Is war 
governed by news or by sacred theories? The question 
fairly answers itself. In order to start a war or to keep 
one going, it is necessary first of all to shut off the 
news supply. There are no exceptions to this. Ameti- 
can military experts agree in this particular with the 
experts of all possible enemy nations. The people must 
not know the truth or they simply will not fight. They 
must not be permitted to become acquainted with the 
enemy, for when you become acquainted with anyone, 
you understand him, and wars depend upon keeping 
up the misunderstanding. So the news is withheld and 
the sacred theories are trotted out. Above all, the 
sacred theory of patriotism, the theory that we owe 
first allegiance to our country, because it is our coun 
try, and that we must help it carry out its lies. This is 
paganism pure and simple. It is the setting up of our tribal 
god above the Ged ef truth. 
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Is our press pagan? I can’t think of a word which fits 
t better, but if we are ever going to have any other 
kind of press, we must do some deeper thinking than 
sur usual journalistic reformers seem to be ready for. 
No press can give us the real news if it worships false 
gods. Such a press couldn’t tell the truth if it wanted 
to. It wouldn’t know how. It might become decent 
and moral according to its lights; but if the light that 
is within it be darkness, its decency and morality can't 
amount to much. If we believe devoutly in “America 
frst,” the truth simply must take second place, and in 
the very nature of the situation. we will not try to find 
out what is actually going on. Incidentally, we can’t 
become very good Americans, for unless we learn the 
truth about our country, we can’t hope to do much of 
anything with America. If we had started with some 
loyal slogan like “Electricity first,” we never would 
have become good electricians. The most we could 
have hoped for would be the mobilization of such elec- 
tricity as we could find—to make war on the lightning. 


NEWS AND PATRIOTISM 

We can’t be true to a lie and true to the truth too. 
To be true to a false god, we must misrepresent the 
facts, and the greater our loyalty, the greater our mis- 
representation. A few weeks ago, there was a religious 
service in Evanston, IIll., at which some earnest young 
college students made the discovery that they could not 
remain true to their God and participate in any future 
war. Whereat, some equally earnest worshipers of a 
very different deity became alarmed. A controversy 
ensued, the merits of which I need not discuss here. 
| wish merely to point out that there were two deities 
nvolved. Both are known by the name of Jesus but 
ne is decidedly non-national in character while the 
ther is presumed to look with special favor upon 
America and to expect his followers to hold the Ameri- 
can flag in peculiar reverence. The Chicago newspapers 
featured the controversy, and the followers of the non- 
national Jesus were astounded at the way they handled 

That anyone should have been surprised shows how 
naive we are. The papers lied forty ways. Of course 
they did, but what else could they possibly do? The 
actual facts wouldn’t fit into their conception of a 100 
per cent American god, and they were compelled either 
to alter their god or to change the facts. That is one 
of the handicaps of paganism. Paganism demands loy- 
alty. It demands much more loyalty than the worship 
of the truth does. You don’t have to be particularly 
loyal, in fact, in order to follow the truth; for if you 
learn the truth, the truth makes you free. It works. 
You can always do something with it. But false con- 
ceptions don’t work, and it requires a tremendous 
amount of loyalty to hang onto a formula that never 
works, 

But patriotism is only one of the ways in which our 
press is pagan—in which it is committed to the wor- 
ship of sacred assumptions instead of the pursuit of 
truth. There is a theory, for instance, that America is 
governed by a president and a congress and a supreme 
ceurt functioning under a constitution, and the largest 
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part of our so-called “news” these days tells of the 
struggle of politicians to get control of this so-called 
government. All the press agencies and all the leading 
dailies have bureaus at Washington, on the theory that 
Washington is the center of American activities; and 
highly trained experts are constantly chasing about the 
country to detect and report every so-called shift in 
political opinion. This is a perfectly plausible theory 
and it would be difficult to refute it if it didn’t refute 
itself. It just happens to be true that America is not 
governed from Washington and that there is very little 
co-relation between American politics and the actual 
organization of American life. America is pre-eminently 
an industrial country and each industrial change vitally 
affects the American people. But congress initiates no 
industrial changes. It couldn’t if it wanted to, for it has 
no industrial genius. Our “government” was never 
built for that sort of work. It was built to govern thir- 
teen federated countries, remote from and suspicious 
of each other and very jealous of their separate rights. 
With real political genius they united, however, and be- 
came the United States. But presently America moved 
out of the United States. It moved out of states en- 
tirely, and state lines, for all practical purposes, became 
extinct. Eventually, it became one vast industrial or- 
ganism in which human life grouped about steel and 
coal and wheat and transportation instead of about 
Pennsylvanias and Montanas and West Virginias. 


NEWS AND POLITICS 

I don’t know where the government of this new coun- 
try is located. I am not sure that it has a government, 
but I am sure that it is not governed from Washington. 
But the Government of the United States, having be- 
come a considerable institution, went on perpetuating 
itself long after it had ceased to function as the govern- 
ment of America. It is still perpetuating itself and the 
scramble for offices within that government is a very 
real phase of American life. The newspapers are per- 
fectly correct in writing it up, but they are perpetuating 
a lie when they give it the emphasis they do. In a real 
newspaper, it would seem to me, politics should appear 
on the sporting page, for it can not be denied that the 
masses still have a sporting interest in its eventualities. 
But it is only a sporting interest. On rare occasions, 
perhaps, some issue like prohibition, on which the voters 
may have done some personal thinking, creeps into a 
political campaign, but as a general rule there is no 
relation whatever between our thinking and our voting. 
We are simply stampeded into political teams, with a 
fan’s enthusiasm for victory but with no serious idea 
that it matters a hoorah how the game comes out. Pos- 
sibly a tenth of the voters take their franchises more 
seriously, but they can not claim that there is any vital 
relation between the things they want and the things 
they vote for, and there is probably even less between 
the things they vote for and the things they get. We 
elected Wilson because he kept us out of war. We 
elected Harding to bring us back to normalcy. This 
year we shall elect somebody else to do something 
which can’t be done—all because we are not yet ac- 
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quainted with the news that America long since moved 
out of the United States. If we did know that bit 
of news, it might result in incalculable benefits. For 
one thing, we wouldn’t blame and curse our politicians 
in the way we do. We would feel more kindly toward 
them, if their game were written up on the sporting 
page, and we wouldn’t take them so seriously. We don’t 
take it seriously today when Babe Ruth declares war. 
NEWS AND INDUSTRY 

I do not mean to be cynical. The cynic despairs of 
anything being done; it is my contention that we can 
do everything as soon as we learn the truth. Industrial 
America seems to have no government today, and it 
seems to me to be sadly in need of one, but once let 
America know that it has no government and the need 
will soon be supplied. Then and not till then can we 
expect any coordination of our industries, and indus- 
trial coordination is the only order possible in an 
industrial country. We can not blame our politicians 
for our wars. Wars come because of our industrial 
chaos, and industrial chaos is a matter over which polli- 
ticians have no control. That problem must be solved 
by some industrial agency; and the industrial agency 
which does solve it will become, ipso facto, the real 
government of America. In all probability it will not 
remain the government of America, for industry is not 
national and a movement toward industrial coordination 
would soon become international in scope. Ownership, 
to be sure, is national, and the national governments 
may be expected to invoke their tribal gods to make 
war against this human revolution. But the tribal gods 
have power only so long as the news is withheld. What 
is going to happen in this world of ours depends almost 
entirely upon whether or not we get the news. 


NEWS AND SEX 

Let me refer to one more sacred assumption of our 
pagan civilization which keeps our pagan press from 
telling any vital news. That is our assumption toward 
the human life-force itself. How many Christian critics 
of our pagan press, I wonder, would like to have a 
newspaper coming into their homes which made a prac- 
tice of telling the truth concerning sex? I do not know 
the truth about sex. I doubt if anyone does, even to the 
extent that some people know the truth about elec- 
tricity. But I do know that sex is one of the greatest 
forces in human society and that we can do nothing 
worthwhile with it so long as we are kept from learning 
exactly how it acts. A taboo on sex is a commitment 
to slavery. Only when we know the truth can we hope 
to become free. To hold to any sacred assumption con- 
cerning it, in the face of any observation that can be 
made to the contrary, is to follow a false god, and fol- 
lowing false gods can get us nowhere. 

The attitude of our press toward sex is uniformly 
moral and scandalous. From this attitude, every sex 
phenomenon is necessarily set down as good or bad, 
much in the way that people once viewed lightning: 
it was good if it was sent by a god and it was bad if it 
was sent by an evil spirit. And as in the case of light- 
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ning, we seem to be getting nowhere today with sex 
We are getting nowhere with marriage; the sacred ip. 
stitution has changed beyond recognition, and the best 
the moralists can do is to howl anathemas. The “qj. 
vorce evil” is being discussed frantically, always with 
the thought, however, that life must be compelled to 
conform to some sacred formula and not with any scien 
tific determination to discover the meaning of what is 
going on. The attitude of the press on this question js 
almost exactly the attitude of the public. Strangely, the 
press excuses itself because of this, that is, it doesn’t 
tell the news because the public hasn’t yet heard jt 
Some day, some paper may set out with a scientific— 
that is, a newsgathering—attitude toward sex, but a 
scientific attitude can neither be moral nor scandalous 
There are no mores in science—no one can call himself 
a scientist who discovers only what it is customary to 
discover—and hence there are no scandals. But such a 
paper, if I am not greatly mistaken, will not be received 
with enthusiasm by the great majority of those who 
now complain about our servile press. 

The press is servile. It is sickeningly servile and cor- 
rupt and capitalistic and all that. Critics of the press 
are supposed to stress these points, and I might stress 
them myself if I thought it would do any good. But 
the labor press and the Christian press are servile too 
They can’t be otherwise until they know the truth, for 
only the truth can make them free. 


WHY THE TRUTH FREES 


The truth makes us free because it can be demon- 
strated. It doesn’t need any political party to put it 
over or any loyal following to cheer at the strategic 
points. Jesus never organized a political movement; 
and when a political movement did take over the gospel 
propaganda, the light of the gospel was all but ob- 
scured. It couldn’t be put out, however, for that which 
is known is known and is bound to lead to further dem- 
onstrations. All the truth needs is to be passed along; 
everybody who gets a chunk of it can make his own 
experiments. If it is the real truth, it works. If it is not, 
things remain in as great a mess as ever, and the false 
formula can be preserved only by putting it in a dark 
place and serving notice that it is too sacred to be 
questioned. 

In patriotism, politics and human life, that’s what's 
the matter with our press. It is not handling news; 
and in the very nature of its loyalties it can’t. Our 
press could no more tell the story of the Russian revo- 
lution than Billy Sunday could paint an accurate por 
trait of the devil. I don’t know what the devil looks 
like, but I know that Mr. Sunday’s picture can’t be 
true, for he does not carry on his investigations in an 
unbiassed, scientific manner. He is prejudiced from the 
start, just as the worshippers of 100 per cent America® 
gods are prejudiced against every social idea having 
different ingredients. Pre-judgment is almost certain 
to contain errors, and when the pre-judgment is reli 
gious, the errors must be allowed to stand. Loyalty de 
mands it. In a conflict between their gods and theif 
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facts, all good pagans will stand by their gods. That is, 
as long as they can. False gods crumble in time and 
new ones have to be constructed, but in the meantime, 
t is religiously imperative to lie like fury. It isn’t that 
the advertisers demand it, although newspaper owners 
who live in this atmosphere of religious fear are just 
the ones to fall for any fool thing which their adver- 
tisers may demand. Neither is it that “capitalism” de- 
mands it, for the capitalists are no more conscious of 
what they want than are the proletariat, and they read 
the papers just as gullibly. No, the real reason why the 
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newspapers do not tell the truth is that they can’t. They 
are following false gods and they are very, very reli- 
gious. 

Some day, I say, we shall have another sort of press 
in America. I can’t say just when. There is no reason 
that I can think of why it might not be started almost 
any time—except that it would be against all the state 
and national laws and the editors would in all proba 
bility be put in jail. That, however, should discourage 
no one, for the heralds of truth have ever had to work 
under just such handicaps. 


The First Quaker 


By Gilbert Thomas 


T 1S THREE HUNDRED YEARS since George Fox, 

the founder of Quakerism, was born at Drayton, in 
Leicestershire. His figure is of added interest to us today 
in that the times in which he lived, however different in 
externals, were in some essentials similar to 
Charles I came to the throne the year after Fox was born, 
and when he was brought to the scaffold Fox was a young 
man of twenty-four. The opening of his career, therefore, 
coincided with the overthrow of a system of despotism and 
the establishment of the commonwealth. It was a time 
when hope ran high. The old order had come to an end, 
The reign of freedom, 
both religious and political, seemed imminent. 


our own, 


and a new world was being born. 
Its coming 
inspired the rosiest dreams, and many and strange were the 
doctrines that won an easy acceptance among a people living 
in an atmosphere of unsettlement and reconstruction. It 
was to a world swayed hither and thither by contending 
ideas and factions that Fox came with his simple message 
of light and love. 
ANCESTRY AND YOUTH 


The story of Fox’s life is probably not too well known 
to bear a brief recapitulation. His father was a weaver 
and was called by his neighbors “Righteous Christian.” 
His mother—“an upright woman and accomplished beyond 
most of her degree”—came of a family that had suffered 
much persecution in bygone days. Both Christopher Fox 
and his wife were members of the church of England. 
George was early distinguished from their other children 
through his being “more religious, inward, still, solid, and 
observing beyond his years.” He was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and cattle. Fox learned 
the many-sided business fairly well, but found most pleasure 
in dealing with sheep. He does not seem at this time to 
have been in any way eccentric; but “people,” he said, “had 
generally a love to me for my innocency and honesty.” One 
of the first decisive incidents in his life was a visit to a 
fair at the age of nineteen. Some friends took him to a 
tavern, where unlimited “drinks all round” were ordered. 
His sensitive spirit was shocked, and, leaving a groat as his 
share of the reckoning, he quitted the tavern in loneliness 
and misery of soul. There followed sleepless nights and 





perplexed days. It was borne in upon him that he ought 
to break off relationship with his family and “fellowship 
with old and young.” After four years of inward struggle 
and darkness, shot through with occasional gleams of light, 
he relented of his decision, but continued occasionally to 


shun all society for days at a time. 


FIRST GREAT “OPENING” 

Meanwhile, in his own words, he was “traveling up and 
down as a stranger in the land, which way the Lord in- 
clined my heart.” 
fane,” he wandered about the midlands, seeking spiritual 
He gained little, and least of all from many 
“priests” whom he consulted, some of whom suggested 


“Afraid of both professor and pro- 
guidance. 


tobacco as the solution of his problem, while others rec- 
It was in 1647 that there came 
“Then, O then, I heard 
a voice which said ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition,’ and when I heard my heart did 
leap for joy.” 

There were to be further passing clouds before the full 
light of assurance flooded his soul; but from that moment 


ommended blood-letting. 
to him the first great “opening” : 


of vision, when it was revealed to him that “being edu- 
cated at Oxford or Cambridge does not necessarily make 
men fit to be ministers,” and that “God does not dwell in 
temples made by hands,” his message shaped itself with 
growing certainty. That message was to reflect in some 
externals the Puritanism of which in essence it was a com- 
plete denial, and it was to be associated with oddities 
of conduct, such as the refusal to take off the hat to any 
person. It was even to move some who accepted it to the 
extreme of walking naked through the streets. But, through 
all limitations and extravagances, the light that had come to 
Fox was to shine out with increasing clearness, until, 
spreading widely, it kindled one of the most significant 
religious movements in history. 

So much of the natural man must there be in any prophet 
that it is not surprising that, in a day when theological dis- 
cussion was the staple of popular conversation and was 
carried on in a temper more befitting the cock-pit or the 
prize-ring, Fox’s speech was often less gentle than his 


gospel. Nor is it to be marvelled at that his mission should 
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have found its first real expression in heated public con- 
troversy with the ordained “priests” of the “steeple-houses.” 
One of the earliest records of his method describes how, 
reaching Nottingham one day in 1649, he was moved to 
go to the church, where the preacher, from the text of 
“We have also a more sure word of prophecy,” was ex- 
pounding the ordinary Protestant doctrine of the supreme 
authority of scripture. Fox, interrupting the sermon, con- 
tended that not in the scriptures only, “but in the divine 
light by which the scriptures were given,” ought doctrines 
to be judged. For this he suffered his first imprisonment. 


WARNING TO LICHFIELD 


It was two years later that the well-known incident at 
Lichfield occurred—one of the most dramatic incidents in 
Fox’s life and one by which he has too often been mis- 
understood. He had been liberated from Derby gaol, and 
was making his way into his “own country” of Leicester- 
shire, when, approaching Lichfield, he caught sight of the 
three spires of the cathedral. “They struck at my life,” 
he said, and all that was prophetical in him, mingled with 
much that was psychical, suddenly burned “like a fire” in 
him. Leaving his shoes with some shepherds, he entered 
the town, and “the sense of blood” was upon him. He saw 
blood running through the streets, and “the market-place 
was like a pool.” It was market day, and he walked up 
and down the streets, crying, “Woe to the bloody 
city of Lichfield! woe to the bloody city of Lich- 
field!” “No one,” he said afterwards, when he himself 
wondered why he had been moved to this strange act, 
“touched me nor laid hands upon me.” The probable ex- 
planation of Fox’s conduct is that his sensitive mind, 
strained by long and horrible imprisonment, was sub- 
consciously inflamed by stories, told him as a boy by his 
mother, of persecution and martyrdom at Lichfield; and 
psychical sensibility may also have entered largely into it. 
But, though evidences of a psychical element in his char- 
acter were often manifested, this incident was an isolated one. 

More typical, and of permanent influence upon the 
Society of which he was at first the unconscious founder, 
was his refusal, while imprisoned at Nottingham, to take 
arms in the civil war. ‘‘Now the time of Worcester fight 
coming up, Justice Bennett sent the constables to press me 
for a soldier, seeing that I would not voluntarily accept of 
a command. I told him that I was brought off from all 
outward wars. They came down again to give me press- 
money, but I would take none. Then I was brought up 
to Sergeant Holes, kept there a while, and then taken down 
again. After a while the constable fetched me up again, 
and brought me before the commissioners, who said I should 
go for a soldier; but I told them I was dead to it. They 
said I was alive. I told them, where envy and lust are, 

They offered me money twice, but I 
would not take it; then they were angry, and committed 
me close prisoner, without bail or mainprize.” Whereupon 
Fox wrote one of the many letters, pastorals, and exhorta- 
tions with which he occupied his time during his many 


there is confusion. 


brief and long imprisonments. These pastorals always 
stressed the positive side of his beliefs, and reveal him to 
have been the very reverse of a mere obstructionist or 


passive resister. 
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Of Fox’s imprisonments it is impossible to speak jn 
detail. In spite of the utopian dreams inspired by the 
commonwealth, religious persecution continued under Crom- 
well, and, for all his fair promises, became even sterner 
under Charles II. Thousands of early Friends (who were 
nicknamed “Quakers” because Fox bade his hearers “trem- 
ble at the word of God”) suffered imprisonment during 
the lifetime of their leader, and many died under the cruel 
and anarchic conditions that characterized the seventeenth 
century jails. Nor can we here follow Fox in his innumer- 
able missionary journeys, which, while mainly confined to 
the midlands and the north of England, extended also io 
Scotland, Ireland, the Barbadoes, Jamaica, America, Hol- 
land, and Germany. When we bear in mind the difficulties 
and hazards of travel in his day, and remember that he 
was repeatedly cast into prison for weeks or months to- 
gether and was constantly the target of violent opposition, 
the mere mileage covered by Fox is evidence of an amazing 
energy and courage. In their spiritual aspect, nothing is 
clearer about his travels than the fact that they were orig- 
inally undertaken with no thought of founding a new religious 
sect. Fox and his followers called themselves “Children 
of the Light,” and, though he himself always retained an 
unsullied personal humility, his zeal was such that nothing 
short of the ultimate winning of all society to an unorgan- 
ized Christianity, similar in spirit to that of the early apos- 
tles, was the purpose of his itinerant preaching. 

As converts multiplied in number and met together, how- 
ever, an inevitable, albeit an eminently original, organiza- 
tion developed, and Fox himself played no small part in 
fashioning it. He died in 1691, three years after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary. After the Toleration Act of 
1689 had brought relief from persecution, the Society of 
Friends was to settle down into a respectable and some- 
what exclusive sect, and even to lapse, under cultured lead- 
ers and apologists, into quietism. But so long as Fox 
lived, the organization, in spite of occasional differences 
and misunderstandings, retained the primitive dynamic of 
the spirit and exercised a far reaching influence outside its 
own bounds. 


NO TUB-THUMPER 


If we think of Fox as the founder of the Society of Friends, 
we must think of him still more as one who kindled a new 
spiritual life that was too great to find adequate expression 
in any system of theology or church government. But, 
though the word “primitive” best describes the peculiar 
quality of Fox’s genius, it must not be confused with the 
word “rude.” Macaulay represented Fox as being, as it 
were, a mere vulgar “tub-thumper,” but Macaulay was very 
wide of the mark. It is true that Fox was a compara- 
tively unlettered man, whose reading was confined to the 
Bible, and that many of his disciples were simple and 
homely men. But that there was nothing vulgar in him, in 
the conventional modern meaning of the word, is attested 
by the fact that he also made converts or friends of men 
of education and family, like Penn, Barclay, and Judge 
Fell, whose widow, Margaret, he married in his forty- 
sixth year. Margaret Fell, who was two years older than 
Fox, had for some years been a source of financial as well 
as spiritual strength to Friends. 
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Fortunately the story of Fox’s life and of his journeys, 
frst in search of truth, and then in its proclamation, may 
be read in his own Journal. The Journal has not received 
from the general reader the attention it deserves; but its 
inclusion shortly in Everyman’s Library should now bring 
it within the reach of all. As a diarist, no less than as a 
man, Fox inevitably challenges comparison with Wesley. 
So far as the Journals are concerned, the advantage might 
be expected to lie with Wesley, who was not only a scholar 
and a gentleman, but, in a very good sense, a man of the 
world. Wesley had an eye for everything, and a gift of 
vivid, incisive description. We see, in his pages, the whole 
life of his time as we can see it nowhere else. Fox’s Journal 
offers us no such picture. Of all the towns he visited, for 
instance, he gives us, so far as we can trace, but a single line 
of description, when he says of Carnarvon that it is “a city 
like a castle.” Nor had Fox anything of Wesley’s caustic 
humor. Yet, with the story of his “blessed” meetings and 
his imprisonments perpetually repeating itself in simple 
words, Fox’s Journal contrives somehow to grip the reader 
no less surely than Wesley’s. This fact is, surely, a supreme 
tribute not merely to his vigor and earnestness, but to his 
innate charm of character. If, through the printed page, 
this weaver’s son, lacking all conventional culture and lit- 
erary grace, can so hold the reader of today, how potent 
must have been the spell he cast over the men and women 
of his own time, as, with his tall, strongly built figure, 
“graceful in countenance, grave in gesture,” and “in manner 
courteous and unaffected,” he rode through town and coun- 
tryside in his low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat! 


FOX AND WESLEY 

“Primitive” in the sense of being elemental, is the word 
to which we return in any attempt to summarize Fox’s 
character. There is necessarily something of the primitive 
quality in all leaders of religious movements. 
much of it in John Wesley. But in Wesley it was ap- 
parent more in the delivery of his message than in the 
message itself. He brought to his preaching a singleness 
and passion of heart altogether alien to his time, but his 
doctrines in themselves were neither new nor startling, 
Wesley gave them new effectuality, but, merely as doctrines, 
they were for the most part the commonplaces of contem- 
porary theology. Fox’s zeal was not less than Wesley’s, 
but his primitive quality showed itself also in the intrinsic 
character of his message, which, at the time, was novel and 
revolutionary. Actually, of course, Fox’s message was not 
new. But it was new for his own age, and it was new 


There was 


for himself. 

The essence of his teaching was “the universality and suf- 
ficiency of Christ’s spirit.” If in its expression he was 
hampered in some degree by prevailing Puritan ideas, such 
as the forbidding of harmless amusements—it was funda- 
mentally a denial of Puritanism. “If,” it has been well said, 
“Quakerism be called the climax of Puritanism, it is so 
only as the rebound is the climax of the wave.” For one 
thing Fox’s doctrine was the antithesis of that of election. 
For another, Fox, since he held the light of Christ’s spirit 
to be inherent in men of every class and of every nation, 
believed in human perfectibility. Other Puritan teachers 
maintained that men, even after conversion, which was 
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mainly an intellectual or theological process and was con- 
cerned with a future world rather than with this present 
life, must often necessarily fail. But Fox, while he too 
laid stress upon salvation in a future state, held that the 
kingdom of heaven might come upon earth, and, mystic 
though he was, his message had, therefore, its practical side. 
It naturally influenced conduct in a way that other Puritan 
doctrines failed to do, and it fostered a sense of social 
responsibility that in Fox’s own life found expression in his 
concern for reform and education. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FOX 


But the cardinal point about Fox is that, if in essence 
his teaching was, after all, but a return to primitive Chris- 
tianity, it was not a deliberate or conscious return, but a 
new and spontaneous upwelling. 
for confirmation of the truths he preached, as when he 
supported his refusal to fight by reference to “St. James 
his doctrine.” But truth for him sprang, in the first in- 
stance, from his own experience. It was not in the scrip- 
tures themselves, “but in the divine light by which the 
scriptures were given,” that doctrines were to be judged. 
Fox’s conviction that men might here and now live in 
perfect love with one another is proclaimed today from many 
and diverse pulpits. The theory is accepted, but the prac- 
tice of it has still to be learned. It may be that we shall 
never quite reach Utopia; but Fox represents that primitive 
simplicity, purity and driving-force of spirit that must be 
continually renewing itself if there is to be any real life 
in ideas or institutions. That spirit, once engendered, may 
express itself through more channels than Fox, with his 
inevitable limitations. could realize. But without it all 
things are dead. And that spirit cannot be attained by the 
passive acceptance of truth. Nor can it be achieved by 
merely taking thought. It may itself transfuse and direct 
intellect ; but intellectual processes cannot produce it. The 
wind may shake the trees; but the trees cannot create the 


He would search his Bible 


wind. 

Truth, however old, must, if it is to be effectual, be 
perpetually filling men with the divine glow and dynamic 
of a new discovery. It must be won by each man for him- 
self, as Fox won it, through openness of mind and travail 
of heart. Only when thus kindled out of personal ex- 
perience will it have that freshness, that elemental quality, 
that can give it reality or vitality. There are signs of a 
revival, in modern form and expression, of Fox’s spirit 
among his professed followers of today; and perhaps in a 
time like this, when, as it was in Fox’s own age, society is 
beridden by difficulties and torn by competing theories, he 
may have something to offer to a wider circle of those who 
seek the things that belong to their own peace and te the 
common good of humanity. 


Intimations 


HE GLORY and the splendor ef the spring 
Are impotent to heal the wounded heart 
Unless the miracle of blossoming 
Reveals a great All-Beauty, not apart 
But in all things, a Life sure-burgeoning 
In death, a Leve beyond and fairer than all art. 
Gorpon Bures. 
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EFORE THESE NOTES are printed the first of the regional 
conferences, which will follow up Copec, will have been held 

at Ipswich. There is no doubt that Copec has succeeded in arrest- 
ing the thought of our people. Journalists, who are always quick 
to note the interest of the moment, are devoting much time and 
attention to it. One healthy sign may be found in the 

After attacks 
Copec is 
critics for its 


upon certain principles for which Copec 
stand. Chiefly is it attacked by 


attitude to war, and to the empire. 


made 
supposed to some 

The 
It will 
be a disaster if a movement which is meant to be first of all an 


real danger will not come from without but from within. 


inspiration to Christian people of all churches to think and to pray 
and to seek together should become one more society, with one 
more fixed program. It is essential, as its leaders see, that it should 
not harden into an organization, one more among a host already 
in being, but that it should be plastic and mobile—rather a spirit 
Happily at 
Birmingham the conference wisely resolved to take this way, and 
not at once to stereotype its mission. 


working through existing societies than another socicty. 


It has been guided wonder- 

fully and there is a strong confidence in our minds that it will be 

guided still. But its chief enemies may be those of its own house- 

hold, who grow impatient and want something, their way, done. 
. o > 7 

The Budget 


Speaking gencrally, the ground 


for not bringing 


government has gained much 


through its budget. The critics who taunted it 
itt a socialist budget, had a good debating point, but in their heart 
of hearts they never expected a Labor government within its first 
three months to do anything of the sort. It is eminently a sound 


and liberal measure. The chancellor has reduced the taxes on tea 


and sugar; he has swept away the irritating inhabited-house duty; 


he has also reduced the entertainment tax, and introduced other 


pleasant reforms. The income-tax practically remains as it was. 
But the corporations 
of the In spite 
the motor-car trade the McKenna duty is to be 
August 1. 
Mr. Snowden is not the man to be easily moved, and he has stood 
his ground. The this part of the 
budget, but they will not succeed since the Liberals are all for the 
this 
soften the bitterne 


The hungry brewers look up and are not fed. 


tax is removed, much to the satisfaction tories. 
of the clamor of 
removed on Some labor members weakened on this, but 


Conservatives are attacking 


government in matter. Indeed, the budget has done much ta 
between the two parties 
* * . * 


The Retirement of 
Dr. Shakespeare 

The secretary of the Baptist Union, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, has 
imperative demand. For 
Shakespeare has been at the helm of the 
and 
democrats of democrats, have had in 


resigned his office upon his doctor's 


twenty-six years Dr 


Saptist Union. Democracies always have one strong com- 
manding figure; the Baptists, 
their secretary a man not in the least content to be a keeper of 
minutes, but one who also led and even controlled his people. Without 
He has welded it 


together into an admirably organized society, he has raised large 


doubt he has done great things for his church. 


sums of money for superannuation and other necessary works, and 
at the same time has never lost sight of the main work, which the 
church is called to do, and this last great venture in raising central 
funds gave him most joy because it was the occasion of a wide- 
spread awakening among the Baptists. Dr. Shakespeare, as all his 
friends know, is a man of great charm and wit, a lover of the best 
literature, and a keen He is a good friend with a fine 
He is 
also, it should be added, a valiant foeman when he takes the field. 
In recent years, during the war, he was a steadfast friend of Mr. 
Lloyd-George. Through the army and navy board he did valuable 
service in the provision of free church chaplains. He believed in 
the war with all his heart and mind and he had no sympathy with 
any waverers, who would make peace before victory was wen. In 
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critic. 
appreciation for all that is best in the work which others do. 


the ecclesiastical world he takes a bold stand. Perhaps in the free 
church side the two poles are occupied by Dr. Shakespeare and Dr. 
T. R. Glover, the one the secretary of the Baptist Union and the 
other the president. Dr. Shakespeare believes in reunion and js 
prepared to go a long way to secure it. At the same time there 
is no man who has done more for the Baptist churches throughout 
the world. He is better in health than he was; and there is much 
which still remains for him to do. His many friends will certainly 
pray that he may have strength given to him to fill his place on the 
scene, not any longer as the Baptist secretary, but as an honored 
counsellor in the church of Christ. 


* * * 


A Mission in the University 
of Sheffield 

At Copec the vice-chancellor of Sheffield University referred to 
a mission which had been held in the university. There is a full 
account of this experiment in the Student Movement. A committee 
was formed representing the Roman Catholic, church of England, 
and free church students. These worked together in charity, but 
without compromise. Missioners were invited to deliver courses 
of lectures on the claims of Christianity. At the opening meeting 
the bishop of Sheffield took the chair, and the vice-chancellor spoke 
The three missioners were introduced and each spoke to the whole 
company. They were the Rev. Father Hugh Pope of Rugeley, the 
Rev. J. C. H. How of Cambridge, and Dr. Gray. Afterwards 
throughout the week simultaneous meetings—Roman, Anglican, and 
free church—were held, and this very fact conduced to a spirit of 
Half the university attended these meetings. The three 
teachers were at the service of all who sought their help. In a 
civic university such as Sheffield it is very difficult to secure a 
place for religion. Traditionally, they are unlike Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where there are a thousand links between the church and 
the university. It is all the more welcome to hear how in Sheffield 
through the cooperation of students from all the churches, the whole 
university had the claims of Christian faith set before it. 
the most welcome signs in modern life is the interest that is shown 
among students not so much in the church, as in the claims of Jesus 
Christ upon them. 


unity. 


One of 
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BOOKS 


F THE PEOPLE who want to discuss the bearing of evolution 

upon Christian faith will carefully read WHere Evo.uTtion AnD 
Re.icion Meet, by John M. Coulter and Merle C. Coulter (Mac- 
millan, $1.25), they will be able to start with the initial advantage 
Nine-tenths of the book is devoted 
to a statement of the development of the concept of evolution 
through Lamarck, Darwin and DeVries, and the present state of 
scientific thought on the subject. Professor Coulter has a remark- 
able gift for clear presentation. It is not only possible for the 
scientifically untrained reader to understand him, but it is almost 
impossible for anybody to misunderstand him. The implication of 
the book is that even a rather conservative type of Christianity is 
quite consistent with evolution. 

One of the most useful little books to the reader who wants 4 
general view of modern thought and scholarship in relation to 
religion is Carl S. Patton’s RELIGION IN THE THOUGHT oF TopAY 
(Macmillan, $1.50). One who, in a book of 150 pages, covers 
evolution, Old Testament, New Testament, philosophy and current 
theological thought, naturally cannot be very complete in his treat- 
ment of any of these topics, nor can anyone be a specialist in all of 
these fields. Dr. Patton is not a specialist in any of them, but he is 
well read in all of them and writes with sparkle as well as judgment. 
A very good book to buy. 

Cuina’s Reat Revo.ution, by Paul Hutchinson (missionary 
education movement, $0.75), tells of the new renaissance which has 


of knowing what evolution is. 
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been occurring in that oldest-newest civilization. It is a great little 
hook, more than readable, compelling in its interest, and authoritative 
in its information. 
One of the most fantastic episodes in the history of religion in 
America was the Millerite excitement over the expected end of the 
orld which was due in 1843. It was a legitimate child of that 
literalism of which our own time is witnessing a curious and 
nachronistic revival. The story of it is well told from original 
ices by Clara Endicott Sears in Days or Detusion (Houghton 
$3.00). A general emotional wave, the great meteoric 
showers of 1833, the dullness of frontier life which needed excite- 
to make it endurable—all helped to prepare the field for 
Miller's seed. And Miller was a very earnest and consecrated man. 
His message was very biblical (as he understood the Bible) and 
very positive, and positive biblical preaching always carries much 
conviction whether it is true or not. At the height of the enthu- 
siasm one of the advent preachers met Emerson and Theodore 
Parker in Concord and stopped them with the startling query: “Do 
you realize that the world is coming to an end today?” Emerson 
replied calmly, “I can get along very well without it.” And Parker 
ofly: “That does not concern me. I live in Boston.” 








Robert Herrick’s Waste (Harcourt, $2.00) is a real and powerful 
novel. One does not have to like it to consider it powerful. Many 
disagreeable things are powerful. There is vigor in its structure, 
vitality in its characters, and force in its sustained, if somewhat 

nt, denunciation of things as they are. It is “more than a 
tory,’ as the blurb truly says. It is at least half pamphlet to 
that our war-motives were bunk, our war-aims folly, our 
patriotism greed and egotism, and the whole thing, with every- 
that preceded and came out of it, “waste.” Ugliness, cruelty, 

on, stupid, herd-mindedness, greed materialism—these are the 

which impress the author as most characteristic of the 

called civilization of America from the days of the Chicago 
If this is his 
staging of “the whole of the great drama of America’s 
levelopment out of a pioneering state” (quoting the publisher, not 
thor), we should say that he had cut some of the best scenes, 
idling all the comedy and nearly all that could reflect any credit 
anybody or represent anyone as both happy and sane at the same 
nd had given a very bilious and cynical presentation. But he 

not a cynic. He is a bitter idealist. He practices surgery upon 
ir social body without an anesthetic. He thinks we have had too 
of the anesthetic of prosperity and conplacency—and so we 
But he would scarcely administer such severe treatment to 

sick society if he did not think its disease might possibly be 
ired, though, like a conscientious practitioner with a desperate 
case, he makes no promises and holds out little hope to the friends 
and family of the patient. 


\ 


World's Fair down to the moment of going to press. 


But with all its stinging denunciations 
political and social respectabilities, the book is a contribu- 
tion to the search for a simple, sincere and sane way of living. 


One of the Young Poets 
ERE IS A SECOND voiume of verse by Viola C. White, a 
ung poet whose work stands out amid the young poetry of 
y as intellectual and, in a sense, impersonal, THe Hovur or 
nt (B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston). At present the United 
appears to be populated mainly by poets, of whom the youth- 
ntingent is, as a rule, preoccupied with their own sensations 
But Miss White has the world vision. The chief 
poem in this book is a dramatic presentation of the Russian revolu- 
tion in its changing phases, preluded by a haunting lyric, which 
} 


CL INS : 


1 emotions. 


“My love walks under bitter skies, 
And few there are to call her fair; 
There is presaging in her eyes, 
And there is blood upon her hair.” 


Shelley's cor cordium flames through other poems, too. Their burden is 
a passionate sympathy for earth’s oppressed—those who are heavy- 
laden, those who sit in darkness. 

The reverse of the poet’s human sympathy is indignation at so- 
ciety as now organized, law as now administered, sometimes openly 
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denunciatory but more often ironic in utterance. It is hard, espe- 
cially for youth, to have charity for both sides, for the strivers as 
well as for the dreamers. The bitter lines addressed To Holy 
Church 1918, for instance, 


“Traitor that with a kiss unfalteringly 
Betrayest thy Lord throughout the stricken years,” 


take no account of her many groping efforts the ages down to accom- 
plish the Pax Dei on earth. Miss White finds it easier to trust 
Russia than America, to honor Debs than Wilson, but life, too, is a 
teacher. The fine quality of her art, informed by her generous 
sincerity of spirit, gives hope for a fruitful harvest 


KATHARINE Lee Bates. 


Plays for Children 
ANCING DELIGHTS AWAIT the fortunate children, from 


seven to seventy, who enter fairy-land through the portals of 
Katharine Lee Bates’ volume of plays, Litrte Rosin Stay-Beuninp 
(The Woman’s Press, 1923). Into a blithe world she leads us, and 
the best is that it is the old world we know after all. Not that 
allegory is here to pester; but modern meanings play through the 
dainty verse, and in the midst of our chuckles comes a sudden catch 
of the breath. The Reformed Fourth, a hundred-per-cent-American 
drama, ends its jolly fooling with a very solemn appeal. Good 
Resolutions tells how naughty, inquisitive Earth, “A Star,” says 
Pedagogue Sun, “that does not know enough to love,” after she has 
shocked all the nice planet-children promises at the end never to be 
naughty again at all. Not only public affairs echo through these tripping 
melodies, the small actors of the little plays will gain a wholesome 
intimacy with folk-lore, bird-lore, astronomy, what you will; better 
still they will gain a new intimacy with the joy 
Vina D. Scupper. 


»f mere living. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Southern California and the Japanese 


Eprtor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your attitude on the Japanese question as it came up in 
congress is wholly commendable. I have been in southern California 
five years. When I came I expcted to find widespread and even 
bitter antagonism to the Japanese. I have found nothing of the 
sort. I have traveled extensively over southern California, and | 
have made it a point to talk with all classes of people, farmers, mer 
chants, mechanics and professional men, trying to learn how the 
rank and file feel on the subject, and I am convinced from my 
investigations that the vast majority of the people here are not dis- 
posed to be unfriendly to them and that they are not at all in sym- 
pathy with the extreme position of congress. A few agitators like 
Phelan have been able to make it appear at Washington that Cali- 
fornia is anxious and is belligerent toward the Japanese, when 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 
of California has been finding expression during this recent con- 
troversy, and telegrams, letters, resolutions from different men’s 
into Washington, 


The better, bigger side 


and women’s organizations, have been pouring 
especially to President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes, protesting 
against the curt and unfriendly action of congress. Senator Short- 
ridge in his extreme attitude, and especially in his insinuation that 
Coolidge is playing politics on the question, decidedly does not 
represent the intelligence and moral sense of southern California. 

A remarkable fact is that the foremost newspapers in this section 
have shown no sympathy with congress Here is the 
Los Angeles Times, the leading paper in California, with an editorial 
criticizing the action of congress, and closing with these words: 
“The proposal to abrogate that agreement by law without so much 
as a pleasant word to Japan would be indisputably an affront to a 
friendly nation. President Coolidge proposes to avert the dis- 


in its position. 
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courtesy which such an act would commit. The President purposes 
to arrive by negotiation at an understanding with Japan which will 
enable that nation to ‘save its face’ and avoid the humiliation inferred 
by a blunt abrogation of the ‘gentlemen’s agreement,’ and at the 
same time accomplish the result sought, the exclusion from the 
United States of unassimilable peoples. The President intends that 
the United States shall continue to be a ‘gentleman’ in its inter- 
course with other nations. His enemies, for political purposes, 
would make it a boor.” That expresses, not only the religious mind 
of California, but the better sort of secular thought as well. If one 
were to canvass southern California today, he would find a large 
majority ready to endorse that editorial. 


Long Beach, Calif. Grorce D. Brack. 


Approval From Hawaii 
Fprrok THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I wish to express my appreciation of your recent editorial, 
“Shall We Insult Japan?” The question of Japanese-American 
relations is a very vital one to Hawaii, where something like 41 per 
cent of our population is of Japanese blood. You will be interested 
to know, however, that the sentiment of Hawaii is preponderantly 
opposed to the congressional method of handling the question. The 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the business interests of the 
territory, recommended “that Japan receive the same treatment as 
any other nation in the immigration law, and that further regulation, 
if any, of Japanese immigration be left to the State Department.” 
Their action was cabled to President Coolidge, also the opposition of 
the Hawaiian Board of Mis:ions and other religious organizations. 
The leading newspapers of Hawaii have spoken in very strong terms 
against the discourteous treatment afforded by the proposed bill to a 
friendly nation. We have racial problems here in Hawaii but they 
are being harmoniously worked out by education, religion, and fair 


treatment. To those that cry out, “You can’t assimilate and make 
Americans out of the Japanese,” Hawaii throws back the challenge, 
“Come out and see.” Of the close to 60,000 Hawaiian-born Japanese, 
hence potential citizens, but a few have yet come to the voting 
age, but there is very little to indicate that they will not make an 
intelligent, able and loyal addition to the electorate. 


Koloa, Kauai, T. H. Roya G. Hatt. 


No Cowardice Among Clergy 


Enrror THe Creisti,n Century: 

SIR: I am getting somewhat disgusted reading such cheap stuff 
as you printed on May 15: “I receive letters 
hear me over the radiophon 


from many people who 
1 find that many people have quit 
going to church because they hear ‘pious platitudes’ there, mumbled 
by timid preachers who have lost any element of daring which they 
ever possessed. The church has become a conventionalized institu- 
tion, with fixed hours, stated dress, mummified creeds—and in many 
cases ossified brains! How many men dare to speak out against 
war? No, they will be silent until other men have created the public 
opinion which will make it perfectly safe for them to speak. Beecher 
dared to speak out in his day against slavery. Many are vociferous 
about prohibition because it is a popular cause. How many preach- 
ers, having rich society people in their congregations, are saying 
much about ‘private stocks’ or drunken dances?” It has become so 
common in certain quarters as to become almost nauseating. Who 
are the ministers who dare not speak their convictions? Does the 
fact that I am a minister debar me from having the right to be 
treated as a person? Must I have a class badge put upon me and 
then be stigmatized because there is no possible defence for a class? 
To me this is not only cheap, but it is cowardly. 

I have had a wide experience with ministers, and I assert that any 
man who says that as a class they are cowardly does not know what 
he is talking about. Before the prohibition cause was popular, in 
nearly every town and hamlet in the country, the leader of the 
crusade against the saloon was the minister. Today the men who 
are standing in the front ranks for law enforcement are largely 
ministers. Mr. Ewers has been led astray by the oft-repeated excuse 
fer not going te church—cowardice in the pulpit. But that arises 


larg@ly from the fact that the individual becomes disgruntled because 
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the minister won't howl on just the theme and at just the time that 
suits the critic. To the K. K. K. a minister is a coward because he 
won't paw the air about his theme. The labor unionist wants the 
minister to denounce his foes, and if he doesn’t do it the whole group 
is infected with cowardice. At this time the particular theme must 
be war, and if all do not slip into the groove as quickly as it is made 
for them, they are cowardly. 

Personally, I have never heard a minister speak in favor of war. 
Nor am I wishing to defend cowardice, whether in the ministry or 
out of it. Two things I object to: First, in the name of courage 
cowardly attacking some particular men’s particular sins to a whole 
class and then holding the indefinite class up to scorn. Second, in 
the name of liberality exciting prejudice against men instead of 
directing our shafts against the wrong ideas they advocate. Distrust 
of our fellow men lies at the bottom of war. We must take care 
lest in our purpose to be liberal and Christian we become both 
illiberal and un-Christian and aggravate the very trubles we seek 
to allay. 


Elizabeth, N. J. J. H. MacDonatp. 


Ex-Service Pacifists 


Epitor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: It has been of interest to notice, in the daily press, the 
consistent ignoring of ex-service men in the ranks of the 
pacifists. Perhaps I have been especially attentive to this 
phase of it because of having served as a sergeant of infantry 
in a combat unit in France. At the meeting of students at the 
Indianapolis convention during the Christmas holidays, a large 
proportion, perhaps as many as one-half, of those who spoke for 
the pacifist position were ex-soldiers. The Indianapolis papers, 
however, stressed the fact that some Hindu students partic- 
ipated, and so discovered the sinister influence of Gandhi. 
Twenty-one of the students and faculty of the Iliff School of 
Theology last week signed a letter to President Coolidge, 
similar to that sent by the Yale Divinity School students, re- 
fusing to support war. Of this number, five at least, were in 
the military service of the United States during the war. It 
is my personal opinion that accusations of disloyalty and treason 
against such men are utterly lacking both in logic and reason- 
ableness, whether coming from sections of the American Legion 
or from men whose greatest risk in the war was the investment 
of their thousands in Liberty Bonds. The pacifists do not, it is 
true, place their country before their God. But they are firm in 
the belief that to follow the principles of Jesus is also to render 
the greatest possible service to their country, and to humanity 
as a whole. 


Watter A. McCLenecman 
Denver, Colo 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for June 8. Lesson text: Ezek. 34:11-16, 25, 26. 


The Blessedness of Forgiveness 


UMAN LIFE being what it is, we may as well face it 
H squarely. I suppose that if the truth were told about most 
lives, three stages would be found: innocence, sin, forgiveness. We 
battle to maintain innocence as long as we can; we dread, as we do 
death, sin laying hold on our children; but where is the human 
being who has lived well into maturity without sin of any sort? The 
Bible is a budget of good news; the gospel consists in forgiveness. 
We are not driven into a cul-de-sac; there is a way out. 

Middle life contains many evils, many heavy burdens. One of our 
writers describes his sensations upon arriving at five and forty. He 
pictures the departure of youth, the presence of maturing. A deep 
sorrow pervades his words. Youth, with all its color, romance, ex- 
uberance, vigor, has fled. There is, however, some compensation 
for those who have attained it, in the calm of sin forgiven, in the 
reality of having outlived certain evils and the quiet, solid, joyful 
peaee that composes the days. It is such a feeling as comes to 
the saifér, wkd having fought through the fierce storm at sea, so 
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his foot once more within the door of his humble cottage, where 
the fire burns brightly and the tea-pot simmers on the hearth: 


“Safe home, safe home in port; 

Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Provisions short and only not a wreck. 
But they may smile upon the shore, 
Who tell their voyage perils o'er.” 


It is such a feeling as comes to the soldier, who having lived in 
the trenches, rushed over the top, wrestled with death, hears the 
last shell scream across the line and learns that the war is ended, 
because the enemy has surrendered. A great peace possesses him, 
body and soul. Such may be the great compensation of maturity: 
innocence may have been lost, sin may have raged in his mortal body, 
but forgiveness, with its peace, its calm, may have become a reality. 
It is a feeling that certain scores have been settled, certain sins 
will no more gain the victory—the blessedness of forgiveness. The 
satisfaction is deeper because it is the peace of strength, not of 
weakness, because it is the peace of experience, not of ignorance, 
because it is the peace of intelligent choice, not of blind force. It is 
a forgiveness that makes one mellow, sympathetic and helpful to 
youth, not hard, cynical and reproachful. It is a forgiveness that 
is full of hope, opening the way of escape to all other suffering and 
storm-tossed souls. It is a forgiveness that is full of gratitude and 
that causes one to lean back upon God, losing self-strength in the 
perfect power of Deity, with whom one is, at last, in league. 

Ezekiel is the prophet of this experience. The Jewish people 
have sinned, they have been punished, they have repented, they 
are forgiven. With deep and beautiful comfort this large-souled 
man brings peace and hope to the exiles. He dares to dream. He 
paints for them a picture of the Good Shepherd leading his sheep 
nto rich pasture lands, beside rippling brooks and into cool shades. 
They are charmed by his words; they are captivated by his spirit; 
soon they will turn dreaming into action and return to the old 
habitations. 


Perhaps we have not made enough of forgiveness. Come, let us 
treason together; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be like 
wool. (Isa. 1:18). We may have stressed, too persistently, the 
awful punishment for sin, which is inevitable; let us think, then, of 
the sweetness of forgiveness. The song of the middle-aged may 
be like the song of the sword, tempered in fire, marked with indi- 
viduality, proven in battle, rusted and scratched in service, but still 
a useful and valuable blade. 

We are not talking now of “burnt-out craters, filled with snow,” 
but of strong natures, tempered by hardships, mellowed by suffering, 
«arred by sins, enriched by experience, who come out into the 
broad meadow-lands of maturity with warm and thankful hearts, 
with new faith in the God who saved them, and with a Christ-like 
sympathy for all who follow where they have trod. It is for such 
that Ezekiel voices hope, peace and future happiness. It is a sweet 
voice and it heals our weary souls. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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Every Thinker, Writer, 
Minister needs this Million Dollar 
Encyclopedia Americana 


Ajgold mine of information on every 
conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 


An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
ticles which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 


Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 


Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
Banking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 
Archaeology. 


Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
schools, libraries have and praise these books. 


Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index. 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 


Scientific American Compiling Department 
122 So. Michigan Boulevard 27 William Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
(COU PON) 


Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


Dear_Sir: : a 
Please send me your free portfolio describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 











NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
Elects Macartney as Moderator 

Clarence FE. Macartney of Philadel- 
a fundamentalist leader, was elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton by a vote of 464 to 446 at the 
opening session at Grand Rapids Thurs- 
day This 


phia, 


over 


fundamentalist 
control of the gathering that will handle 
the case of Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
similar 


choice insures 


issues, 


British Admit German 
Missionaries to India 


The action of the British government 
n permitting the return to India of Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul Sengle and Rev. Adolf 
Streihesen, missionaries of the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society who will work under the 
direction of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in the Malabar district in south 
India, marks another step away from the 
war. The law passed during the war ex- 
cluding Germans from preaching and 
teaching in India remains in force, as 
well as the treaty of Versailles, with its 
exclusion clauses. But the British 
ernment has apparently concluded that 
there is no further danger of political 
activity on the part of German mission- 
aries. The arrangements now made have 
been brought to pass largely through the 
efforts of the International 
Council, which convinced the British au 
that the South India United 
church could not go ahead supporting the 
Malabar work, which was thrown upon it 
when the war regulations went into effect. 
rhe council year ago 
in securing permission for the return of 
three miesi 


gov- 


Missionary 


thorities 


Was successful a 
maries of the Bremen Society 
old Coast of Africa. 


New Episcopal Bishop 
for Springfield 


Re White was consecrated as 
Episcopa » of the diocese of Spring- 
field, Ill., on May 3. liishops Talbot, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., Fawcett, of Quincy, IIL, 
and Weller, of Fond du Lac, Wis., partic- 
ipated in the services 


Convocation Lectures 
Thrill Yale 

Yale Divinity School, at its recent con 
vocation, had the experience of listening, 
on the same days, to Dr 
Fosdick, of New York 
M. Jones, of Haverford resi 
dent W. D. Weatherford, of the Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College, Nashvill Tenn 
Prof. Lucius C. Porter, of Peking Univer. 
sity, and Principal L. P. Jacks, of Ox 
Great throngs attended 
iectures, which reached unusual 
Dr. Fosdick’s Lyman Beecher 
preaching discussed “The 
the Bible,” 
form. The eight visions of tl 
were The New pproa to tl 
rhe Old Book in a New Wor 
Ancient Solution; Abiding Experi 
Changing Categories; Mirack 
Perils of the New Position: 


700 


Harry Emerson 
City; Dr 


College: 


ford 


and ublished in 


and l aw; 


Jesus the 


Messiah; Jesus the Son of God. In re- 
porting the lectures Prof. Henry H. 
Tweedy said: “For the devout follower 
of Jesus, who accepts the accredited 
knowledge of the twentieth century, many 
feel that, so far as the present situation 
is concerned, these lectures are not only 
fine but final.” 


Southern Methodist Missionaries 
Theologically Sound 

When the Board of Missions of the 
Southern Methodists met at Nashville re- 
cently it had to face allegations of the- 
ological unsoundness on the part of its 


workers. Similar accusations have been 
made against the missionaries of most of 
the other southern denominations. The 
Methodists, however, are convinced that 
there is “no sufficient reason for alarm,” 
and said so after due investigation. They 
will spend $3,000,000 on foreign fields 
next year. 


Baptist Benevolent 
Income Grows 

While the Baptist New World move- 
ment failed to secure the $12,000,000 gift 
for benevolences set as the goal for the 
current fiscal year, the total income for 


Community Church Movement Coalescing 


MORE AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDE 
now characterizes the Community 
Church Workers of the U. S, A. than 
marked the sessions held in Chicago last 
year. In the conference held at Phila- 
delphia, May 6-8, in Grace chapel, the 
movement was organized to perform cer- 
tain tasks, chiefly those of giving publicity 
to the movement and of giving expert 
advice to communities that wish to reor- 
ganize their religious institutions. The 
movement has grown to more than a 
thousand churches by a sporadic develop- 
ment. Henceforth there will be an execu- 
tive committee charged with raising and 
spending a budget for the objects named. 
The second annual meeting of the Com- 
munity Church Workers was held in 
Grace chapel, Philadelphia, with Rev. J. 
H. Feely, pastor of the Grace chapel, in 
the chair. Ministers and laymen came 
from various parts of the United States, 
California and Montana being represented 
states nearer the 


as well as the center 


of population. 


GREETINGS FROM CHINA 


Greetings were brought from the China 
Community Church Workers Association, 
which in some respects has a more com- 
plete program than the American move- 
ment. Several denominations in China 
are now united, and the elimination of the 
denominational competition is not the 
problem there, but rather the development 
of modes of community The 
Philadelphia conference gave an afternoon 
to the seven-day program of the church, 
securing much valuable aid from the sec 
retaries of the International Y. M. C. A 
who were present. It agreed that 
the Y. M. C. A. teach the 
church in the smaller communities 

The forum revealed the 
presence of a Baptist home mission secre 
tary and a social service secretary of the 
Universalist denomination The well 
known fundamentalist, Dr. Clarence Mac 
( well as other 


service. 


was 


has much to 


discussions 


artney, spoke, as 


men 


some 
known nationally f liberal 
No note of con 


views 
roversy over these diver 
gent views appeared, the common opin 
ion of the movement being that there are 
not “two religions” in America, but only 
‘two theologies.” The movement is not 


long on theology 


The tasks that will engage the coopera- 
tion of the Community Church Workers 
during the coming biennium lie much i: 
the field of publicity. A fund has been 
started with which to circulate literature 
and send out lecturers. It is probable 
that a field worker will be secured who 
will respond to the invitation of communi- 
ties who wish to reorganize their religious 
life, eliminating competition and setting 
up service programs. An executive com- 
mittee of sixteen was created and the fol- 
lowing are the officers of the committee: 
Chairman, Rev. F. A. Gageby, of Chicago; 
executive secretary, Rev. O. F. Jordan, 
of Park Ridge, IIl.; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Coleman, of Chicago. The following 
were elected president, and vice-presidents 
of the conference: Dr. Charles R. Kings 
ley, of Immanuel church, Westerleigh, 
Staten Island, New York; Mr. George H 
Wilcockson, Jackson Heights Community 
church, New York; Rev. Elmer D 
Nourse, St. John’s Community church, 
Portland, Oregon; Rev. Paul Culver 
Gower, Mo.; Prof. Dwight L. Sanderson 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

The churches represented in the confer- 
ence this year made reports on their mis- 
sionary achievements, showing the aver- 
age missionary contribution to be over 
two thousand dollars a year for each 
church. The evangelistic achievements 
are equally satisfactory and statistics on 
these will be published shortly. 


NO SHORTAGE OF MINISTERS 

The service bureau which enrolls min- 
isters for service in the movement showed 
in the annual report that seventy-five well- 
educated ministers in good standing i 
their denominations are seeking fields 1 
the movement. The problem is to develop 
the churches to the place where they can 
meet the salary needs of educated men. 

Henceforth the national meeting will be 
held every two years, and on the alter 
nate year regional conferences will be 
held. It seems likely that the national 
meeting will go to Kansas City two years 
hence. Toledo has asked for a regional 
conference next year, and it is possible 
that a regional conference may meet 
Portland, Ore., at the time of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention next year. 


O. F. J. 
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the year has actually reached $8,650,000, 
an increase of $300,000 over the giving of 
a year ago. With the exception of the 
Methodists, most of the Protestant com- 
munions, are reporting benevolent gains 
this spring. 
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Plan Union Seminary 
for Porto Rico 

Baptists and Presbyterians are to unite 
in the support of an evangelical seminary 
in Porto Rico, according to the report by 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian church of the purchase of 
five acres near Rio Piedras. 


As a Baptist Leader Sees 
Japanese Exclusion 

Writing from Japan to the Baptist, of- 
ficial organ of the northern Baptists, Dr. 
James H. Franklin, missionary secretary, 
states that the only question being dis- 
cussed in Japan at present is the exclu- 
sion law just passed by the American 
congress. “It is hard indeed for the 
Japanese people to reconcile American 
legislation with our professions of friend- 
ship and good-will,” states Dr. Franklin 
“But it is freely recognized that many 
in our country are not sympathetic with 
the action of congress. The missionaries 
are feeling that incomparably more im- 
portant than plans for the immediate re- 
construction of their own work is the 
continuance of friendly relationships be- 
tween Japan and America. In that opin- 
ion I fully concur. Indeed, we are 
grieved over the word that comes from 
America, and we cannot understand it. 
We do not wonder that the Japanese are 
dazed. Of course we cannot know all 
that is happening in America, but here 
in the throbbing orient we do not know 
how the peace of the world may soon be 
threatened and we tremble to think of it.” 


Congregational Churches 
Report Gains 

A net gain in membership of 3,322 and 
in benevolent contributions of more than 
$175,000 mark the statistics of the Con- 
gregational church for 1923. The largest 
membership gains were recorded in Mas- 
sachusetts, with southern California sec- 
ond. 


Laity Refuse to Concur 
in Stewart’s Election 
The laity of the Episcopal diocese of 
Olympia, Wash., on May 6, refused to 
concur in four ballots by which the 
of the diocese had elected Dr. 
eorge Craig Stewart, of Evanston, IIL, 
hop. The convention then adjourned, 
nd awaits the call of its standing com- 
nittee before again assembling to attempt 
an election. 


Archbishop of Malabar 
Church in America 


Mar Timotheos, archbishop of Malabar 
and metropolitan of India, is in the 
United States, where he is visiting the 
various Nestorian colonies, the largest of 
which is in Chicago. Mar Timotheos has 
been spending several months in England 
in conference with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has been trying to ar- 
range for a renewal of the Anglican mis- 
sion work in Mesopotamia that was in- 
terrupted by the war. The story of the 


CHRISTIAN 


Christians of Malabar, who claim direct 
descent from the preaching of St. Thomas, 
one of the twelve, is one of the most ro- 
mantic in Christian history. 


Billy Sunday Rushed 
to Mayo Clinic 

silly Sunday, famous evangelist, and 
his wife were rushed to the Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., at the close of a series 
of meetings Mr. Sunday has been holding 
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in Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Sunday was 
painfully injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while in Memphis, and the evange- 
list developed an acute attack of kidney 
trouble. At last report, both patients are 
improving rapidly. 

Presbyterian Liberals 

Gird for Battle 


If conservative forces within the Pres- 
byterian church are determined to force 


Southern Presbyterians in Heresy Hunt 


HEN THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States opened its sessions in 
San Antonio, Texas, May 15, it imme- 
diately became clear that the predominant 
issue would have to do with the alleged 
liberalism of certain missionary institu- 
tions in which the southern Presbyterians 
have had a part. There were reports of 
progress along many lines in the United 
States to be heard, and problems in- 
cidental to that progress. There were 
calls for help for afflicted Protestant 
minorities in new states created by the 
treaty of Versailles. There were changes 
in the law of the church that had been 
debated for more than sixty years. There 
were the same social and international is- 
sues that have moved other church bodies 
in their sessions this year. But all these 
were overshadowed by the question of or- 
thodoxy on the mission field. For southern 
Presbyterianism is nothing if not or- 
thodox. 
ISSUE AT NANKING 

The crux of the whole situation was 
stated to be in the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, in China. In this institution, 
in which five denominations are repre- 
sented, there is a constitution binding the 
faculty to a conservative position. More- 
over, the southern Presbyterians have felt 
themselves safeguarded because of a pro- 
vision that the veto of any two missions 
can keep a man off the faculty, and there 
are two southern Presbyterian missions 
in China to supply the necessary veto 
when desired. Six of the eleven foreign 
faculty members are ministers of the 
southern Presbyterian church, and be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
graduates—there are more than 300 of 
these—have been connected with the work 
of the southern Presbyterian missions. 

If the southern Presbyterians were 
going to cooperate anywhere in mission 
work their chances of doing so on a basis 
satisfactory to themselves would have 
seemed good to Nanking. But one of the 
missions, the north Kiangsu, which has 
provided many of the leaders of the funda- 
mentalist movement in China, has not 
been happy over conditions within the 
seminary, and at a meeting held in Jan- 
uary voted to withdraw. Seven members 
of the mission voted against the proposal; 
six others not present at the meeting 
have joined with the seven in a paper 
protesting against the action. And the 
other mission, the Mid-China, has voted 
against withdrawal. That puts the ques- 
tion up to the southern Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly. In executive sessions and 
in committee meetings the matter is now 
being threshed out. Final action will be 
taken before adjournment. 


The particular point at issue just now 
seems to be the teaching of Rev. H. C. 
Ritter, a missionary now on furlough. 
Prof. Ritter is a southern Methodist who 
is alleged to hold more or less liberal 
views on matters of Old Testament criti- 
cism. As a graduate of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary and a minister of 
another southern denomination it is not 
likely that Prof. Ritter’s views are vi- 
olently radical. Moreover, it is intimated 
that he will not resume teaching in the 
seminary on his return to China. And 
it is admitted by even the most orthodox 
that text-books to which exception has 
been taken have been removed from the 
courses. Nevertheless, the denomination 
is going ahead with a heresy hunt, at 
least on a mild scale. And the upshot is 
likely to be a decision as to whether it is 
considered possible to remain truly or- 
thodox and still work in harmony with 
other churches. 


GAINS REPORTED 

Reports made to the opening sessions 
of the assembly showed a gratifying in- 
crease in the size of the church and its 
contributions to all causes. As itemized 
by Rev. J. D. Leslie, of Dallas, Tex., 
stated clerk, the southern Presbyterians 
now -have 2,149 ministers; 50 licentiates; 
3.555 churches; 14,656 elders; 15,709 dea- 
cons; added last year on examination, 
22,535: added on certificate, 22,421; have 
437,818 communicants and a Sunday 
school enrollment of 407,840 

The financial report made the follow- 
ing fine showing: 
Foreign missions .. $ 1,360,116 
Assembly’s home missions 688,400 
Synod’s home missions 242,548 
Presbytery’s home missions... 457,450 
Congregational home missions 411,283 
Christian education and minis- 

351,159 


81,725 
1,092,230 
25,467 
381,875 


PE ree 
Educational institutions 
Bible cause 
Orphans Home 

Total for church causes....$ 5,092,253 
Miscellaneous contributions 772,975 


$ 5,865,228 


Current expenses and pres- 
byteral tax 

Pastors’ salaries actually paid. 2,837,358 

$ 8,099,188 

Grand total to all causes... 13,964,416 

3enevolent per capita 15.35 

Current expenses per capita... 21.20 


Per capita to all causes 
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The President purposes 
to arrive by negotiation at an understanding with Japan which will 


courtesy which such an act would commit. 


enable that nation to ‘save its face’ and avoid the humiliation inferred 


by a blunt abrogation of the ‘gentlemen's agreement,’ and at the 


same time accomplish the result sought, the exclusion from the 
United States of unassimilable peoples. The President intends that 
the United States shall continue to be a ‘gentleman’ in its inter 
course with other nations His enemies, for political purpos 
would make it a boot That expresses, not only the religious mind 
of California, but the better sort of secular thought as well. If one 
were to canva outhern California today, he would find a large 
majority ready to endorse that editorial 

Long Beach, Calif Georce D. Brack 

Approval From Hawaii 

Fortor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I wish to express my appreciation of your recent editorial, 
“Shall We Insult Japan?" The question of Japanese-American 


relations is a very vital one to Hawaii, where something like 41 per 
You will be 
to know, however, that the sentiment of Hawaii is preponderantly 
The 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the business interests of the 


cent of our population is of Japanese blood interested 


opposed to the congressional method of handling the question. 


territory, recommended “that Japan receive the same treatment as 
any other nation in the immigration law, and that further regulation, 
if any, of Japanese immigration be left to the State Department.” 
Their action was cabled to President Coolidge, also the opposition of 
the Hawaiian Board of Missions and other religious organizations. 
The leading newspapers of Hawaii have spoken in very strong terms 
against the discourteous treatment afforded by the proposed bill to a 
friendly nation. We have racial problems here in Hawaii but they 
are being harmoniously worked out by education, religion, and fair 
treatment. To those that cry out, “You can’t assimilate and make 
Americans out of the Japanese,” Hawaii throws back the challenge, 
“Come out and see.” Of the close to 60,000 Hawaiian-born Japanese, 
hence potential citizens, but a few have yet come to the voting 
age, but there is very little to indicate that they will not make an 
intelligent, able and loyal addition to the electorate. 


Koloa, Kauai, T. H. Roya G. HA tt. 


No Cowardice Among Clergy 
Eprror THe Curistian Century: 


SIR: I am getting somewhat disgusted reading such cheap stuff 
as you printed on May 15: “I receive letters from many people who 
hear me over the radiophone. I find that many people have quit 
going to church because they hear ‘pious platitudes’ there, mumbled 
by timid preachers who have lost any element of daring which they 
ever possessed. The church has become a conventionalized institu- 
tion, with fixed hours, stated dress, mummified creeds—and in many 
cases ossified brains! How many men dare to speak out against 
war? No, they will be silent until other men have created the public 
opinion which will make it perfectly safe for them to speak. Beecher 
dared to speak out in his day against slavery. 
about prohibition because it is a popular cause. 


Many are vociferous 

How many preach- 
ers, having rich society people in their congregations, are saying 
much about ‘private stocks’ or drunken dances?” 
common in certain quarters as to become almost nauseating. 
are the ministers who dare not speak their convictions? 


It has become so 
Who 
Does the 
fact that I am a minister debar me from having the right to be 
treated as a person? Must I have a class badge put upon me and 
then be stigmatized because there is no possible defence for a class? 
To me this is not only cheap, but it is cowardly. 

I have had a wide experience with ministers, and I assert that any 
man who says that as a class they are cowardly does not know what 
he is talking about. Before the prohibition cause was popular, in 
nearly every town and hamlet in the country, the leader of the 
crusade against the saloon was the minister. Today the men who 
are standing in the front ranks for law enforcement are largely 
ministers. Mr. Ewers has been led astray by the oft-repeated excuse 
for not going to church—cowardice in the pulpit. But that arises 
largely from the fact that the individual becomes disgruntled because 
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the minister won't howl on just the theme and at just the time thy 
suits the critic. To the K. K. K. a minister is a coward because} 
won't paw the air about his theme. The labor unionist wants t 
minister to denounce his foes, and if he doesn’t do it the whole grow 
is infected with cowardice. At this time the particular theme my 


f 
¢ 


be war, and if all do not slip into the groove as quickly as it is mas 
for them, they are cowardly. 
Personally, I have never heard a minister speak in favor of wa 


Nor am I wishing to defend cowardice, whether in the ministry 


out of it. Two things I object to: First, in the name of rage 
cowardly attacking some particular men’s particular sins to a wh 

class and then holding the indefinite class up to scorn. Second, j 
the name of liberality exciting prejudice against men instead 9 


directing our shafts against the wrong ideas they advocate. Distrug 
of fellow men lies at the bottom of war. We must take car 
to both 
illiberal and un-Christian and aggravate the very trubles we seek 
to allay. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


our 


lest in our purpose be liberal and Christian we becom: 


J. H. MacDonatp 


Ex-Service Pacifists 


Epitor THe CHrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: It has been of interest to notice, in the daily press, the 
consistent ignoring of ex-service men in the ranks of the 
pacifists. Perhaps I have been especially attentive to this 


phase of it because of having served as a sergeant of infantry 
in a combat unit in France. At the meeting of students at 
Indianapolis convention during the Christmas holidays, a large 
proportion, perhaps as many as one-half, of those who spoke for 
the pacifist position were ex-soldiers. 
however, stressed the fact that Hindu partic- 
ipated, and so discovered the influence of Gandhi 
Twenty-one of the students and faculty of the Iliff School of 
last week signed a letter to President Coolidge, 
similar to that sent by the Yale Divinity School students, re- 
fusing to support war. Of this number, five at least, were in 
the military service of the United States during the war. It 
is my personal opinion that accusations of disloyalty and trea 
against such men are utterly lacking both in logic and reason- 
ableness, whether coming from sections of the American Legion 
or from men whose greatest risk in the war was the investment 
of their thousands in Liberty Bonds. The pacifists do not, it is 
true, place their country before their God. But they are firm in 
the belief that to follow the principles of Jesus is also to ret 
the greatest possible service to their country, and to humanity 
as a whole. 


the 


The Indianapolis papers 
some students 


sinister 


Theology 


Watter A. McCLenEGHAN 
Denver, Colo. 
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Lesson 


The Blessedness of Forgiveness 


UMAN LIFE being what it is, we may as well face it 

squarely. I suppose that if the truth were told about most 
lives, three stages would be found: innocence, sin, forgiveness. We 
battle to maintain innocence as long as we can; we dread, as we do 
death, sin laying hold on our children; but where is the human 
being who has lived well into maturity without sin of any sort? The 
Bible is a budget of good news; the gospel consists in forgiveness. 
We are not driven into a cul-de-sac; there is a way out. 

Middle life contains many evils, many heavy burdens. One of our 
writers describes his sensations upon arriving at five and forty. He 
pictures the departure of youth, the presence of maturing. A deep 
sorrow pervades his words. Youth, with all its color, romance, ex- 
uberance, vigor, has fled. There is, however, some compensation 
for those who have attained it, in the calm of sin forgiven, in the 
reality of having outlived certain evils and the quiet, solid, joyful 
peace that composes the days. It is such a feeling as comes to 
the sailor, who having fought through the fierce storm at sea, sets 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


for June 8. Lesson text: Ezek. 34:11-16, 25, 26. 
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his foot once more within the door of his humble cottage, where 


© the fire burns brightly and the tea-pot simmers on the hearth: 


| “Safe home, safe home in port; 

MN Rent cordage, shattered deck, 

f Provisions short and only not a wreck. 
But they may smile upon the shore, 


eS 


Who tell their voyage perils o'er.” 


It is such a feeling as comes to the soldier, who having lived in 
the trenches, rushed over the top, wrestled with death, hears the 
last shell scream across the line and learns that the war is ended, 
because the enemy has surrendered. A great peace possesses him, 
body and soul. Such may be the great compensation of maturity : 
innocence may have been lost, sin may have raged in his mortal body, 
but forgiveness, with its peace, its calm, may have become a reality. 
It is a feeling that certain scores have been settled, certain sins 
will no more gain the victory—the blessedness of forgiveness. The 
satisfaction is deeper because it is the peace of strength, not of 
weakness, because it is the peace of experience, not of ignorance, 
because it is the peace of intelligent choice, not of blind force. It is 
a forgiveness that makes one mellow, sympathetic and helpful to 
youth, not hard, cynical and reproachful. It is a forgiveness that 
is full of hope, opening the way of escape to all other suffering and 
storm-tossed souls. It is a forgiveness that is full of gratitude and 
that causes one to lean back upon God, losing self-strength in the 
perfect power of Deity, with whom one is, at last, in league. 

Ezekiel is the prophet of this experience. The Jewish people 
have sinned, they have been punished, they have repented, they 
are forgiven. With deep and beautiful comfort this large-souled 
man brings peace and hope to the exiles. He dares to dream. He 
paints for them a picture of the Good Shepherd leading his sheep 
into rich pasture lands, beside rippling brooks and into cool shades. 
They are charmed by his words; they are captivated by his spirit; 
soon they will turn dreaming into action and return to the old 
habitations. 

Perhaps we have not made enough of forgiveness. Come, let us 
reason together; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be like 
wool. (Isa. 1:18). We may have stressed, too persistently, the 
awful punishment for sin, which is inevitable; let us think, then, of 
the sweetness of forgiveness. The song of the middle-aged may 
be like the song of the sword, tempered in fire, marked with indi- 
viduality, proven in battle, rusted and scratched in service, but still 
a useful and valuable blade. 

We are not talking now of “burnt-out craters, filled with snow,” 
but of strong natures, tempered by hardships, mellowed by suffering, 
scarred by sins, enriched by experience, who come out into the 
broad meadow-lands of maturity with warm and thankful hearts, 
with new faith in the God who saved them, and with a Christ-like 
sympathy for all who follow where they have trod. It is for such 
that Ezekiel voices hope, peace and future happiness. It is a sweet 
voice and it heals our weary souls. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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Every Thinker, Writer, 
Minister needs this Million Dollar 
Encyclopedia Americana 


A gold mine.of information on every 
conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 


An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
ticles which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 

Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 

Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
Banking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 
Archaeology. 


Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
schools, libraries have and praise these books. 


Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 


Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


27 William Street 
NEW YORK 
(COUPON 


Scientific American Compiling Department 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, Il. New York 


Dear_Sir: 
Please send me your free portfolio describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
Elects Macartney as Moderator 

Clarence E. Macartney of Philadel- 
phia, a fundamentalist leader, was elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly over Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton by a vote of 464 to 446 at the 
opening session at Grand Rapids Thurs 
day. This choice insures fundamentalist 
control of the gathering that will handle 
the case of Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
similar issues. 


British Admit German 
Missionaries to India 


The action of the British government 
in permitting the return to India of Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul Sengle and Rev. Adolf 
Streihesen, missionaries of the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society who will work under the 
direction of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in the Malabar district in south 
India, marks another step away from the 
war. The law passed during the war ex- 
cluding Germans from preaching 
teaching in India remains in force, as 
well as the treaty of Versailles, with its 


and 


exclusion clauses. But the British gov- 
ernment has apparently concluded that 
there is no further danger of political 


activity on the part of German mission- 
aries. The arrangements now made have 
been brought to pass lar 
efforts of the International 

Council, which convinced the British au 
thorities that the South India United 
church could not go ahead supporting t} 


gely through the 


Missionary 


e 


Malabar work, which was thrown upon it 
when the war regulations went into effect 
The council was successful a veat ago 
In securing permission for ré 

three n nanes ot the Bret n society 
to the Gold ( st of Africa. 


New Episcopal Bishop 
for Springfield 
Rev. J. C. White was consecrated as 
p of the diocese of Spring- 
field, Ill, on M 5S Talbot, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Fawcett, of Quincy, II, 
and Weller, of Fond du Lac, Wis.. partic- 
ipated in the services 


| ishops 


Convocation Lectures 
Thrill Yale 

Yale Divinity School, at its recent con 
vocation, had the experience of listening, 
on the same days, to Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of New York City; Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, of Haverford College: Presi 
dent W. D. Weatherford, of the Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Prof. Lucius C. Porter, of Peking Univer 
sity, and Principal L. P. Jacks, of Ox 
ford. Great throngs attended all the 
lectures, which reached unusual heights 
Dr. Fosdick’s Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching discussed “The Modern Use of 
the Bible,” and will be published in book 
form. The eight divisions of the topic 
were The New Approach to the Bible: 
The Old Book in a New World; The 
Ancient Solution; Abiding Experiences in 
Changing Categories; Miracle and Law; 
Perils of the New Position; Jesus the 
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Messiah; Jesus the Son of God. In re 
porting the lectures Prof. Henry H. 
Tweedy said: “For the devout follower 
of Jesus, who accepts the accredited 
knowledge of the twentieth century, many 
feel that, so far as the present situation 
is concerned, these lectures are not only 
fine but final.” 


Southern Methodist Missionaries 
Theologically Sound 

When the Board of Missions of the 
Southern Methodists met at Nashviile re 
cently it had to iace 
ological unsoundness 


allegations tne 


on the part of its 


Community Church Movement Coalescing 


MORE AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDE 


now characterizes th Commzinity 
Church Workers >» A. th 
marked the ses lin » last 
wen Kn thy P 
delphia, M 
n ! ( 
‘ niativn. 4 ' 
to the 1 é c t 
gal the rei'g 
d 
t l 
1 
i 
n 
( : ] 
H. I ( 
t 
( 
‘ populati 
ct -S FROM 
Greetings re | ( 
Community Chur \\ ' 
which in some respects has a com 
plete program than the Ame n move 
ment. Several denominations in ( 
are now united, and the elin tion of the 
denominational competitior s not the 
problem there, but rather the development 
of modes of community rvice The 
Philadelphia conferen« avi afternoon 
to the seven-day program of the church 
securing much valuable aid trom the se« 
retaries of the International Y. M. ¢ \ 
who were present, | ’ agreed that 
the Y. M. C. A. has much to teach the 
church in the smaller conimunities 
The forum discuss revealed the 
presence of a Baptist home mission secre 
tary and a social service secretary of the 
Universalist denomination The well- 
known fundamentalist, Dr. Clarence Mac 
Cartney, spoke, as well as some other 
men known nationally for liberal views 


No note of controversy these diver 
gent views appeared, the common opin- 
ion of the movement being that there are 
not “two religions” in America, but only 
“two theologies.” The movement is not 
long on theology. 


over 





t 


pra 


workers. Similar accusations have bee 
made against the missionaries of most 
the other southern denominations. T 
Methodists, however, are convinced tha 
there is “no sufficient reason for alarm 
and said so after due investigation. The 


will spend $3,000,000 on foreign fie 
next year. 
Baptist Benevolent 
Income Grows 
While the Baptist New World moy 


$12,000,000 ¢ 
the 
total 


ment failed to secure the 
for benevolences set as 
current fiscal year, the 


goal for t 


income 


ies 


The tasks that will engage the coopera 
Community Church Worker 
coming biennium lie m 


one +} 
tion of 


during the 


he field of publicity. A fund has be 
started with which to circulate liter 
ind send out lecturers. It is probal 


that a field worker will be secured 
will respond to the invitation of « 


ties who wish to reorganize their relig 


life, eliminating competition and s« g 
up service programs. An executive com- 
mittee of sixteen was created and tl 


lowing are the officers of the committee 
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Chairman, Rev. F. A. Gageby. of (¢ ig 
executive secretary, Rev. O. F. Jord 
of Park Ridge, Ill.; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Coleman, of Chicago. The following 
vere elected president, and vice-presid 


Dr. Charles R. Kings 
ley, of Immanuel church, Westerleigl 
Staten Island, New York; Mr. George H 
Wilcockson, Jackson Heights Commu 


of the conference 


church, New York; Rev. Elmer D 
Nourse, St. John’s Community chur 
Portland, Oregon; Rev. Paul Cul 
Gower, Mo.; Prof. Dwight L. Sanders 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New Yor! 
The churches represented in the conter- 
ence this year made reports on their mis 
the aver 
contribution to be over 
dollars a 
evangelistic 
are equally and 
these will be published shortly 


y achievements, showing 
missionary 


1Sal d 
The 


o thot year for eacl 


church. achievements 


satisfactory statistic 


NO SHORTAGE OF MINISTERS 


[he service bureau which enrolls min- 
isters for service in the movement showed 
in the annual report that seventy-five well- 
educated ministers in good standing 
their denominations are seeking fields i 
the movement. The problem is to develop 
the churches to the place where they car 
meet the salary needs of educated men. 
Henceforth the national meeting will be 
held every two years, and on the alter 
nate year regional conferences will be 
held. It seems likely that the national 
meeting will go to Kansas City two years 
hence. Toledo has asked for a regional! 
conference next year, and it is possible 
that a regional conference may meet 
Portland, Ore., at the time of the Chris 
tian Endeavor convention next year. 
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the year has actually reached $8,650,000, 
an increase of $300,000 over the giving of 
a year ago. With the exception of the 
Methodists, most of the Protestant com- 
munions are reporting benevolent gains 
this spring. 


Plan Union Seminary 
for Porto Rico 

Baptists and Presbyterians are to unite 
in the support of an evangelical seminary 
in Porto Rico, according to the report by 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian church of the purchase of 
five acres near Rio Piedras. 


As a Baptist Leader Sees 
Japanese Exclusion 

Writing from Japan to the Baptist, of- 
ficial organ of the northern Baptists, Dr. 
James H. Franklin, missionary secretary, 
states that the only question being dis- 
cussed in Japan at present is the exclu- 


sion law just passed by the American 
congress. “It is hard indeed for the 
Japanese people to reconcile American 


legislation with our professions of friend- 
ship and good-will,” states Dr. Franklin 
“But it is freely recognized that many 
in our country are not sympathetic with 
the action of congress. The missionaries 
are feeling that incomparably more im 
portant than plans for the immediate re- 
construction of their own work is the 
continuance of friendly relationships be 
tween Japan and America. In that opin- 
ion I fully concur. Indeed, we are 
grieved over the word that comes from 
America, and we cannot understand it. 
We do not wonder that the Japanese are 
dazed. Of course we cannot know all 
that is happening in America, but here 
in the throbbing orient we do not know 
how the peace of the world may soon be 
threatened and we tremble to think oi 


Congregational Churches 
Report Gains 

A net gain in membership of 3,322 and 
in benevolent contributions of more than 
$175,000 mark the statistics of the Con- 
gregational church for 1923. The largest 
membership gains were recorded in Mas 
sachusetts, with 
ond. 


southern California 


Laity Refuse to Concur 
in Stewart’s Election 
The laity of the Episcopal diocese of 


Olympia, Wash., on May 6, refused to 


concur in four ballots by which the 
clergy of the diocese had elected Dr 
George Craig Stewart, of Evanston, IIL, 
bishop. The convention then adjourned 


and awaits the call of its standing com 
mittee before again assembling to attempt 
an election. 


Archbishop of Malabar 
Church in America 


Mar Timotheos, archbishop of Malabar 
and metropolitan of India, is in the 
United States, where he is visiting the 
various Nestorian colonies, the largest of 
which is in Chicago. Mar Timotheos has 
been spending several months in England 
in conference with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has been trying to ar- 
range for a renewal of the Anglican mis- 
sion work in Mesopotamia that was in- 
terrupted by the war. The story of the 
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Christians of Malabar, who claim direct 
descent from the preaching of St. Thomas, 
one of the twelve, is one of the most ro- 
mantic in Christian history. 


Billy Sunday Rushed 
to Mayo Clinic 

Billy Sunday, famous evangelist, and 
his wife were rushed to the Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., at the close of a series 
of meetings Mr. Sunday has been holding 
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in Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Sunday was 
painfully injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while in Memphis, and the evange- 
list developed an acute attack of kidney 
trouble. At last report, both patients are 
improving rapidly 


Presbyterian Liberals 
Gird for Battle 


If conservative forces within the Pres 


byterian church are determined to force 


Southern Presbyterians in Heresy Hunt 


HEN THE GENERAL ASSEM 

BLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States opened its sessions in 
San Antonio, Texas, May 15, it imme- 
diately became clear that the predominant 
issue would have to do with the alleged 
liberalism of certain 
tions in which the souther: 
have had a part. There were reports of 
progress along many lines in the United 
States to be heard, problems in 
cidental to that progress. 1 
calls for help for afflic 
minorities in new 
treaty of Versailles 
in the the 
debated for more than sixty vears. There 


missionary institu 


Presbyte rians 


and 
here 
ted Protestant 
the 
There were changes 


church that had be 


were 
states created by 


law of 


were the same social and international is- 


sues that have moved other church bodies 
in their sessions this year. But all these 
were overshadowed by the questi yf or 
thodoxy on the mission field. For southern 
Presbyterianism is nothing if not or 
thodox 
ISSUE AT NANKING 

The crux of the whole situation was 
stated to be the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, in China. In this institution, 
in which five denominations are repre 
sented, there is a constitution binding the 
faculty to a conservative position. More 
over, the southern Presbyterians have felt 
themselves safeguarded because of a pr 
vision that the veto of any two missions 


can keep a man off the faculty, and 


are two southern Presbyterian missions 
China to supply the necessary veto 
vhen desired. Six of the eleven foreig 
faculty members are ministers of the 
southern Presbyterian church, and be 


tween one-fourth and fifth of the 
graduates—there are more than 
these—have been connected with the work 
of the southern Presbyterian missions 
If the southern were 
going to cooperate anywhere in mission 
work their chances of doing so on 
satisfactory to themselves would have 
seemed good to Nanking. But one of the 
the north Kiangsu, which has 
provided many of the leaders of the funda- 
mentalist movement in China, not 
been happy over conditions within the 
seminary, and at a meeting held in Jan 
uary voted to withdraw. Seven members 
of the mission voted against the proposal; 
six others not present at the meeting 
have joined with the seven in a paper 
protesting against the action. And the 
other mission, the Mid-China, has voted 
against withdrawal. That puts the ques- 
tion up to the southern Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly. In executive sessions and 
in committee meetings the matter is now 
being threshed out. Final action will be 
taken before adjournment. 


one 


300 of 


Presbyterians 


a basis 


missions, 


has 


The particular point at issue just now 
seems to be the teaching of Rev. H. C 
Ritter, a missionary now on furlough 


Prof. Ritter is a southern Methodist who 
is alleged to hold more or liberal 
views on matters of Old Testament criti 


less 


cism. As a graduate of Princeton The 
ological Seminary and a minister of 
another southern denomination it is not 
likely that Prof. Ritter’s views are vi 
olently radical. Moreover, it is intimated 
that he will not resume teaching in the 
seminary on his return to China And 


it is admitted by even the most orthodox 


that text-books to which exception has 
been taken have been ret 1 from the 
courses Nevertheless, the denomination 
is going ahead with a heresy hunt, at 
least on a mild scale. And the upshot is 
likely to be a decision as to whether it is 
considered possible to remain truly or 
thodox and still work in harmony with 
other churches 
GAINS REPORTEI 
Reports made to the opening sessions 


of the assembly showed a gratifying in 
crease in the size i the church and its 
contributions to all causes As itemized 
by Rev J. D Lesli of Dallas Tex 
stated clerk the southert Presbyte ans 


have 2,149 ministers; 50 licentia 





i 5 tes 
3.555 churches: 14.656 elders: 15,709 dea 
cons added last y« ¢Xal atior 
22,535; added « certificate, 22,421; have 
437.818 commu ints and a Sunda 
school enrollment of 407,840 

The financia t made the follov 
ing fine sho g 
Foreign missions $ 1,360,11¢ 
Assembly's home missions 688,400 
Synod's home missions 242,548 
Presbytery’s home missions 457,450 
Congregational home missions 411,283 
Christian education and minis 

terial relief 351,159 
Sabbath School extension and 

publication 81,725 
Educational institutions 1,092,230 
Bible cause 25,467 
Orphans Home 381,875 

Total for church causes $ 5,092,253 
Miscellaneous contributions 772,975 

Total .... $ 5,865,228 


Other funds collected 
Current expenses and pres 

byteral tax j , 5,261,830 
Pastors’ salaries actually paid 837,3 





fi 


Total natn ian 
Grand total to all causes 
Benevolent per capita.. 
Current expenses per capita... 21.20 


$ 8,099,188 
. 13,964,416 


Per capita to all causes 
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the issue of adherence to a literal inter- 
pretation of the Westminster confession 
as a test of denominational regularity, ap- 
parently the liberals are ready to meet 
the test. At least, the 150 original signers 
of the statement setting forth the liberal 
position has now increased to 1,283, 
among whom are to be found the heads 
of seven universities, colleges and schools 
and nine professors. 


Refuse to Accept 
Pastor’s Resignation 


So important a factor in the civic life 
of Jefferson City, Mo., has the Rev. R. M. 
Talbert become that when he attempted 
to resign the pastorate of the First Dis- 
ciples church, in order to accept a pulpit 
in Liberty, the official board refused so 
much as to consider the resignation. Led 
by the local press, all the constructive 
forces of the community rallied to per- 
suade Mr. Talbert to remain in the Mis- 
souri capital. 


World Prohibition Fight 
to be Planned 


Leaders of the World League Against 
Alcoholism will be in session at Winona 
Lake, Ind., July 18-20, when plans for 
the campaign for world-wide prohibition 
will be perfected. The next move in the 
general plan, according to Dr. Ernest H. 
Cherrington, general secretary of the 
league, is to be the establishment of a 
permanent office at Cairo, Egypt, which 
will be under the supervision of William 
E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson. From this base 
the successful agitation throughout the 
Moslem world will be continued. 


Eastern Men’s Bible Classes 
Form Federation 


The remarkable growth of men’s Bible 
classes in the east, particularly in the 
vicinity of New York City, has led to the 
formation of a Federation of Men’s Bible 
Classes, which held its first annual con- 
vention at New Britain, Conn., April 26- 
27. The officers of the federation are 
Neason Jones, president of the Bartholow 
Bible class of Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 
vice-president, J. E. Conger, New Britain, 
Conn.; secretary, E. A. Lindsley, Bridge- 
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port, Conn.; treasurer, E. H. Rooney, 
Providence, R. I. The development of 
the Bartholow class, in the First Method- 
ist church of Mount Vernon, under the 
leadership of the pastor, Dr. O. F. Bar- 
tholow, from seven to more than 1800 
members within fifteen years, has greatly 
stimulated this movement. Other large 
classes are the Everyman’s class, New 
Britain, with a membership of more than 
two thousand; the Everyman’s class of 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, with 
an enrolment of more than 1200; the class 
in the First Baptist church, Rutherford, 
N. J., with nearly 900 men in attendance; 
that in the Woodstock Presbyterian 
church in the Bronx, New York City, 
and that in the church at West Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Pope May Have His Own 
Unofficial Observer 

Taking a leaf, apparently, from the dip- 
lomatic processes of the United States, 
Pope Pius is reported to be considering 
the appointment of a prelate: of high 
standing to act as the unofficial observer 
of the vatican at meetings in Geneva 
of the League of Nations. The increas- 
ing interest of Roman Catholicism in the 
course of world politics is one of the phe- 
nomena that will repay close attention 


Pennsylvania Episcopalians 
Uphold Volstead Act 

By a vote of 162 to 65 the annual con- 
vention of the Episcopal diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, recently in session in Philadel- 
phia, went on record against all violation 
of the 18th amendment to the constitution 
and the laws enacted in support of that 
amendment. Certain delegates tried to 
prevent action by raising the question of 
church interference in state affairs, but 
the convention was in no mood for that 
sort of dodging. 


Would Increase Allowance for 
Widows of Presbyterian Clergy 

A fund of $15,000,000 is to be sought 
by a committee of Presbyterian laymen, 
of which Will H. Hays is the chairman, 
to increase the annual allowances of 
widows of ministers of that denomination. 
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Other efforts seek to increase the pen. 
sions being given the retired ministers. 
The 1005 widows of Presbyterian clergy. 
men last year received an average of only 
$234 each. The amount sought was only 
$300, but even that proved impossible of 
attainment. The allotments to retired 
ministers averaged but $339. 


Bible for the 
Blackfeet 


Blackfeet Indians, many of whom liye 
in Glacier National Park, Montana, as 
well as in Canada, are at last to have the 
Bible in a written language of their own, 
The work is being completed by Canon 
H. W. G. Stocken, for years a missionary 
among the Blackfeet, who, on a small 
press in his own home in Victoria, B. C,, 
and by the use of type he has himself 
designed, is bringing out the first edition 
of this unique Bible. The alphabet in- 
vented by Canon Stocken started with 
72 characters, but has been reduced to 
forty. It is so simple that even mature 
Indians have learned to write in a few 
evenings. 


New York Presbytery 
Shows Gains and Losses 

With a loss in total membership of 
almost a hundred, the presbytery of New 
York is still able to report to the general 
assembly of that denomination an _ in- 
crease of more than $1,400,000 in contri- 
butions. Gifts to home missions increased 
during the year by almost 70 percent. 


Immigration Bill Menace, 
Says “Y” Leader 

G. S. Phelps, senior secretary 
international committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. for Japan, now on furlough in this 
country, is making clear his belief that 
the immigration bill now before Presi- 
dent Coolidge for signature imperils the 
relations of Japan and the United States 
“I pray God every night that President 
Coolidge will veto the present Japanese 
provision of the immigration bill,” 
Mr. Phelps. “There is no difference at all 
among the Japanese as to the right of 


of the 


says 


the United States to exclude anyone she 


wishes. It is simply a matter of good 
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H. E. Fosdick: “‘Mr. Page has written for us one of the most challeng- 
as appeared for many a year. 
agrees with all his opinions or not, there is no better opportunity than 
this book affords for the Christians of America to face squarely the 
most crucial social issue of our day.” 


“I have no hesitation in saying that I place this 
concise. publication among the 
effectiveness and convincing force.” 


Samuel McCrea Cavert: 
of a popular character on war and peace that | have seen. 
often speak in superlatives about new books, but in this case nothing 
but superlatives will do. 


Every minister owes it to his age to read both Mr. Page's book and that of Will Irwin 
(Christ or t Mars?) and then lo enter upon the great crusade against war now being organized 
A sermon a month against war, would nol be going — 
one’s duty as ‘e Christian leader. 
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manners. The worst part about the 
present situation is that we are discredit- 
ing the present progressive leaders of 
Japan by this policy. Moreover, it makes 
American missionaries look like hypo- 
crites and the Japanese think the mis- 
sionaries are in Japan for some ulterior 
motive.” 


Episcopal Catholic Party 

Formally Organized 

The recent Priests’ Convention at Phila- 
delphia has eventuated in the organiza- 
tion of the Central Conference of Asso- 
ciated Catholic Priests within the 
Episcopal church. It is estimated that 
perhaps a quarter of the six thousand 
priests of that church are in sympathy 
with the movement, which is conservative 
in theology, and looks toward some sort 
of a rapprochment with the Roman 
Catholic church. The next convention is 
to be held in the middle west, and a na- 
tional conference is contemplated, with 
sectional meetings on the Pacific coast 
and in the south. General conventions 
are to be annual affairs. 


New Editor for Baptist 
Sunday School Papers 

Rev. Mitchell Bronk has resigned the 
pastorate of the Baptist church, Stone- 
ham, Mass., to succeed Dr. W. E. Raffety 
as editor of Sunday school publications 
for the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. Dr. Bronk, in addi- 
tion to holding several distinguished 
pastorates, has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the denominational press. 


Doctors and Clergy Discuss 
Common Problems 


A luncheon recently held in Boston in- 
dicates the increasing interest of doctors 
and clergy in the treatment of ailments 
which need spiritual as much as medical 
attention. Rev. Elwood Worcester, fam- 
ous as rector of Emmanuel church, Bos- 
ton, and founder of the Emmanuel move- 
ment, testified from eighteen years ex- 
perience, that the use of the spiritual fac- 
tor, with medical diagnosis and coopera- 
tion, had proved its value. Dr. George 
K. Pratt, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, advised cau- 
tion, but recognized the place for religion, 
especially in “strengthening the spiritual 
resources of our patients even in the face 
of the inevitable.” The cooperation of 
medicine and religion in the treatment 
of tuberculosis was enthusiastically re- 
viewed by some of the doctors who have 
watched it most closely. The chaplain of 
the state hospital for the insane, Rev. A. 
T. Boison, outlined his theory that in 
Preventing and curing mental disease, of 
which only 60 percent can be shown to 
have a physical basis, religion finds its 
greatest opportunity. 


Episcopalians Press 
Japanese Fund 


The campaign within the Protestant 
Episcopal church for the raising of $3, 
000,000 wherewith to rehabilitate the work 
destroyed by the earthquake in Japan 
is just reaching its climax. The last Sun- 
day in May was recognized in most of 
the churches of the denomination by the 
taking of a special offering for this fund. 
A million dollars of the total is sought 
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for St. Luke’s hospital, the great insti- 
tution in Tokio that has won such inter- 
national fame. Other amounts asked 
would rebuild St. Paul’s university and 
middle school; St. Margaret’s school; 
primary schools; churches; homes for 
missionaries, and an administration build- 
ing for the Episcopal mission in Japan. 


Presbyterian Labor Temple 
to have New Building 

Taking advantage of the high com- 
mercial value of the land on which it is 
located, the famous Labor Temple of the 
Presbyterian church in New York City is 
to have a new home without cost to it- 
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self. The old building on Fourteenth 
street is to be replaced by a six-story 
building, part of which will be devoted to 
stores and apartments, out of which the 
builders will recover the cost of their in- 
vestment. The quarters for the Labor 
Temple itself will be much enlarged and 
improved 


United Mission Effort 

in Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia bids fair to become a 

blessed word in Christian missions for 

more reasons than those attaching to the 

old story. Three denominations of the 

Presbyterian or Reformed family have 


Southern Baptists Hit War 


HE STATE OF GEORGIA, like 

Mississippi and Virginia, contains 
more Baptists than all other Protestants 
put together. Its Baptist governor ad- 
dressed the five thousand delegates who 
gathered in convention, May 13-18, repre- 
senting three and one half million white 
Baptists from seventeen southern states 
The whole atmosphere of the city of At- 
lanta seemed to be Baptist. It was not 
hard to understand why the denomination 
should hold the record for growth, as in- 
dicated by these official figures: 


1914-19 1920-24 Gain 
New churches 513 1,790 1,277 
Baptisms. .. 751,941 950,943 199,002 
New Sunday 
school pupils 53,337 545,781 492,444 
Foreign 
missionaries 328 544 216 
Native 
workers. 627 2,820 2,193 
Gifts to local 
purposes .$54,000,000 $157,000,000 $103,000,000 
Gifts to he- 
nevolences. .$19,000,000 $ 52,000,000 $ 33,000,000 


In the 119 schools of the denomination 
there are now 33,000 students, of whom 
3,000 are studying for the ministry 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

The keynote for the convention was 
struck by its president, Dr. E. Y. Mul- 
lins, who is also president of the World's 
Baptist Alliance. In discussing “The Mis- 
sion of the Baptists,” Dr. Mullins said, 
among other things: 

“The mission of the southern Baptist 
convention is to be the organized em- 
bodiment of the major motive of the gos- 
pel for the largest single group of Bap- 
tists on earth. In the second place, the 
mission of this body is to be the demon- 
stration of the success of religious de- 
mocracy on the largest scale known in 
Christian history. In the third place, the 
mission of this convention is to be the 
expression, on a great scale, of the New 
Testament principle of Christian unity. 

“Three forms of so-called unity we 
repudiate: Christian unity through indif- 
ference—a sort of Mother Hubbard prin- 
ciple that includes contradictory types of 


doctrine and irreconcilable systems of 
thought and life. We reject Christian 
unity throuch surrender to a_ historic 


episcopate, so-called, and we reject Chris- 
tian unity through submission to the au- 
thority of the pope. 

“The mission of this convention is to 
interpret and demonstrate to an age of 
modernism the true relation between 
spiritual cause and effect. The power 


behind all our working is in the super- 


Finally, the mis- 
demon- 


naturalism of the gospel 
sion of southern Baptists is to 
strate on a great scale the power of sac- 
rifice on the part of a great people for a 
great end. The $74,000,000 campaign is 
our spiritual test. We are at the parting 
of the ways. The next six months will 
tell the story. Baptists may rise to un- 
dreamed of heights of influence and 
power if they will pay their pledges.” 


STEWARDSHIP STRESSEI 
The convention places its greatest em- 
phasis upon the teaching of stewardship 
and the promotion of 
Every southern state and every 
tion has a stewardship director, and every 
church is urged to elect one. The aim is 
to secure every Baptist as a tither. 
The $75,000,000 campaign period ends 
ber of this year From No 
a simultaneous 


foreign missions. 


associa- 


with Decem 
vember 30 to December 7 
campaign is planned in every church. In 
this campaign it is hoped to raise $12,- 
000,000, of which $7,500,000 will go to 
foreign missions. The harmony and good 
will with which this program was adopted 
presages its success. 

A strong resolution was sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes pro 
testing against the persecutions that Bap- 
tists are now suffering in Roumania. The 
American authorities were asked to take 
the matter up with the Roumanian gov- 
ernment, which failed to pay atten- 
tion to previous protests 


has 


NTI-WAR SENTIMENT 
Rev. J. J. Taylor, of Jasper, Ala., moved 
that a committee of seven be appointed 
to draw up a statement concerning peace 
and war to be presented to next year’s 
Memphis. The motion, 
action by the resolution 


convention at 
after favorable 
committee, was adopted 

The report of the social service com- 
mittee, as adopted by the convention also 
dealt with this great evil. It called war 
“contrary to the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus Christ,” “the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity,” and stated 
a belief that “all grave international prob 
lems can be settled by arbitration.” En 
trance into the League of Nations and 
World Court was specifically endorsed 

Dr. George W. McDaniel, of Richmond, 
Va., was elected president of the con- 
vention in succession to Dr. Mullins, 
whose many other duties compelled his 
retirement after several years of service 
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sent missionaries to that field for a union 
effort, and four more are contemplating 
having a part in the enterprise. The ten 
missionaries now on the field met in 
Bagdad, April 10, to effect field organiza- 
tion of the United Mission of Mesopota- 
mia. Naturally, varying methods of 
procedure in the different missions 
brought up a few knotty questions in 
mission policy, but the spirit of union 
was strong enough to overcome all dif- 
ficulties, giving hope for perfect harmony 
in the future work. Success seems bound 
to come to a work conceived in such a 
spirit. 


Honor Jefferson in Church 
He Made Famous 


The Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City, the Episcopal church 
that will be forever famous as “The little 
church around the corner” because of a 
phrase used by the late Joseph Jefferson, 
proposes to honor the memory of the 
great actor by unveiling a window in- 
scribed with his name. It was in 187 
that Jefferson, seeking burial for an actor 
friend, was told by the minister of an- 
other church to go to “the little church 
around the corner,”’ where doubtless the 
matter could be arranged. The gratitude 
of the actor, when the rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration gladly un- 
dertook the service, has made this perhaps 
the best-known church in America. 


Dakota Students Consider 
World Order and War 

Under the auspices of Wesley College, 
a Methodist institution conducted along- 
side the campus of the University of 
North Dakota, a prize is offered annually 
for essays on an assigned subject. This 
year the subject chosen by President E. P. 
Robertson is, “Shall international 
be lifted above the plane of legalized 
war?” Suggestions issued to contestants 
plainly indicate that the college hopes to 
secure an intelligent discussion of the 
Borah proposal for war outlawry. The 
judges are to be Lieut. Col. W. G. Doane. 
of the department of military science and 
tactics in the state university; Prof. E. T. 
Towne, of the department of commerce 
in the same institution; and Prof. George 
A. Henry, of Wesley College. 


order 


American Hebrews Liberally 
Support Zionism 


On his return to Palestine from a trip 
through America Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
president of the world Zionist organiza- 
tion, announced that great strides had 
been made in enlisting the support of 
American Jews for the speedy rebuilding 
of the holy land. And Dr. Weizmann had 
$5,000,000, given by American Hebrews, 
as proof of his assertion. 


Gift from Pope for 
Catholic Shrine 


What is to be the largest edifice of the 
Roman Catholic church in this country, 
the national shrine of the immaculate 
conception, now under construction in 
Washington, announces a gift from the 
pope of a mosaic copy of Murillo’s “Im- 
maculate Conception” in the Prado gal- 
lery at Madrid. The mosaic is to be 
constructed by the mosaic workers of the 
Vatican. The shrine, which will cost 
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$5,000,000 to complete, will have a cam- 
panile 335 feet high. The dome of the 
main building will be 204 feet in exterior 
height, with a roof of gold. The three 
apses of the crypt will be in the sham- 
rock formation “to commemorate the 
strong faith in God and tender love for 
Mary bestowed on Ireland through this 
glorious symbol of the blessed trinity.” 


Indigenous Leadership for 
South American Conference 

As plans for the Congress on Christian 
Work in South America, to be held in 
Montevideo during April, 1925, progress 
it is apparent that the gathering will have 
a more completely Latin cast than any 
previous Protestant meeting on a large 
scale held on that continent. Of the 
two hundred delegates, half will be mem- 
bers of South American churches. The 
presiding officer will be a South Ameri- 
can, following the precedent set by the 
National Christian Conference held in 
China in 1922. Every effort is being made 
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by evangelicals in South America to co, 
vince the citizens of the Latin republig 
that no attempt is under way to establis 
American churches to be perpetually cop, 
trolled by American missionaries, but , 
church adapted to the needs of each cou. 
try, the peculiar national features being 
determined by the people themselves, 


Older Boys’ Conference An 
Evangelistic Success 

Figures just issued by the Chicago y 
M. C. A. are taken to indicate that th 
conferences for older boys, in which 94 
boys with an average age between six. 
teen and seventeen have been gatherej 
so far this year, are a success as an evap. 
gelistic method. Four hundred and thirty 
of these boys are registered as having 
made definite personal decisions which 
in their own language, have ranged all 
the way from such expressions as, “| 
hereby take Jesus as Lord and Savior 
and will join the church,” to “I resolve 
to stop cussing and treat my mother bet. 


Methodist Conference Moves Slowly 


HE PRINCIPAL IMPRESSION 

made by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal church during 
the week of May 11-18 was that of the 
cumbersomeness of the body and the 
slowness with which important issues are 
reached. Very little was done by the 
conference itself, and the center of inter- 
est was in the work of the committees. 
Here again endless discussion has so far 
produced few important reports. The de- 
bate on the war resolution was set for 
May 19 and will undoubtedly prove the 
high spot in the conference. The election 
of bishops set for the same morning fails 
to overshadow it in interest. 


PASTOR’S MOVEMENT FAILS 


The most spirited debate of the week 
occurred on May 16 over the report of the 


episcopacy committee presented by Dr. 
David G. Downey, chairman. The re- 
port called for the election of five new 


bishops to replace the five who are re- 
tired at this session. An amendment was 
offered, cutting down the number of 
areas to correspond to the present num- 
ber of effective bishops and thus making 
no elections at this general conference 
necessary. This was voted down and the 
report passed by the very narrow margin 
of twelve votes. It seemed evident that 
the majority of the conference was in 
favor of no new bishops when the debate 
started. The so-called “pastor’s move- 
ment” has failed to register to any notice- 
able extent so far. It lacks leadership 
and coherence and a definite program. 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 

A decided stand for civil liberties was 
taken when the conference refused to con- 
demn Dr. Harry F. Ward, secretary of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice, for statements in connection with the 
trial of W. Z. Foster and others accused 
of communism in Michigan two years 
ago. The report of the committee de- 


clared that the general conference had no 
jurisdiction over actions of Dr. Ward as 
an official of the American Civil Liberties 
The vigorous speech of G. Brom- 


Union. 





ley Oxnam, of Los Angeles, Cal., in favor 
of this report and setting forth the issue 
of civil liberty in the United States at 
the present time was very effective. 

A strong resolution on child labor, de- 
manding the passage of a federal amend- 
ment, was passed. The conference for- 
mally retired Bishops William Burt and 
Frank M. Bristol because of age, Bishops 
William A. Quayle and Homer C. Stuntz 
because of ill-health, and gave a tem- 
porary release to Bishop George H. Bick- 
ley on account of ill-health. 


TO REDUCE BOARDS 


The committee on temporal economy 
will report during the week recommend- 
ing the reduction of benevolent boards 
to five. A minority report will be pre- 
sented reducing the number to four. 

The conference adopted the report of 
the episcopacy committee limiting the 
term of a bishop’s residence in an area 
to eight years. Provision is made for 
exceptions, but whether any exceptions 
will be made at this conference is undeter- 
mined. A movement for permitting Bish- 
ops McDowell in Washington, Berry in 
Philadelphia, and Wilson in New York, to 
remain four years more, and thus com- 
plete their terms of effective relation in 
their present location, is under way, but 
much opposition is developing. 

Telegrams regarding the proposed war 
resolution, pouring in by the hundreds, 
indicate a wide spread interest in what 


.the conference will do on that question. 





May 19. After hours of heated debate 
on the war issue, the resolution as drawn 
by the large committee on the state of 
the church was referred to a special com- 
mittee to be composed of three bishops, 
five ministers and five laymen. It is 
expected that this smaller committee will 
bring in the sort of a report that will not 
attract so much attention from the out: 
side world. As usual, “safety first” seems 
to be the motto. At least, the war issue 
has been live enough to postpone the 
election of bishops, generally thought to 
be the favorite Methodist indoor sport. 
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Ministers— 


Your daily work keeps 
you in constant touch with 
those who are injured, sick, 
dying. 


You require no argument 
as to the need of disability 
insurance. 


We can serve you with 
better insurance and more 
insurance per dollar of cost 
than any other company 
in America. 


For instance, our “‘Special”’ 
policy pays: 

$5,000 for Accidental Death. 

$25.00 per week for Accident Disability. 
$20.00 per week for Sickness Disability. 
$25.00 per week for Surgical Operations. 


and other important ben- 
efits. 


Costs only $20 a Year 


($5.00 a Quarter) 
NOW—$6 COVERS ALL COST TO SEPT. 15 


Write 
The MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Incorporated 1900 
FPIFTEENTH AND OAK GROVE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 





Note.—We promise no pensions. Annui- 
ties are properly issued only by legal 
reserve life companies at a cost greatly 
in excess of casualty rates. A $100 


annuity at age 65 in any old line company 
costs at least $850 cash. 
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Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study’’ 


By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
ity has ignored the social and economic aspects 
ade Bible. The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 
with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 


ever since it was written. 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research; but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
hearts of the people. Professor John McFadyen, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 


The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a 
single pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for 
dieedes cents. Send P. O. money order or your 
check. If check is sent, add five cents to cover cost 
of bank collection. 


If you cut this out and order promptly, you 
will be doing what many others have done. 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 
4225 Broadway Chicago, Ill. 




















Personal Religion and 
the Life of Devotion 


By W.R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s 


Those who have known the Dean Inge of “Out- 
spoken Essays” and “Plotinus” will have a new 
revelation upon reading this, his latest book. For 
the first time they will know his very heart. A 
kingdom of faith, hope, joy and consecration which 
's not of this world will be opened to them. 


The chapter titles are: 


Tue Hitt or tHe Lorp 
Tue Sout’s Tuirst 
FAITH 

Hope 

Joy 
SELF-CQNSECRATION 
Tue Worip 
BEREAVEMENT 


In the last chapter, in which the author tells of his spiritual 
experiences in the death of his little daughter, those who have 
been bereaved will find an inspiring message from a great and 


sincere man. 
Price of book $1.00 
Put this book at the top of your order. See coupon on another page. 
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ter.” One hundred and sixty-five of these 
boys have joined the church. 


Principal Jacks States 
Faith in Youth 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Manches- 
ter college, Oxford, and editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, whose progress through 
the eastern part of the United States on 
a speaking mission has developed into 
a triumph, in a recent interview with a 
representative of the Christian Register 
makes clear his belief in the power of 
the younger generation to lead the world 
out of its present difficulties. “The older 
generation must make the coming genera- 
tion feel that it is interested,” he said 
“I believe in youth. Youth has simply 
made up its mind that it is going to take 
charge of things. We are in the midst 
of a youth movement, and nowhere is 
the fact more evident than in Germany. 
This movement is one of the great por- 
tents of the times. But what an extraordi- 
narily alert and eager lot of young people 
you have in this country! They bubble 
over with enthusiasm and idealism. I 
know some are lamenting that young 
people are becoming independent, self- 
assertive, in instances irreverent, but that 
is only the first phase. I fully believe that 
this crusade of youth which is sweeping 
civilized lands is likely to become a de- 
termining force in the upbuilding of a 
new and better civilization. New forces 
of recovery are operating in Europe. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous smash of 
the war, recuperative powers are being 
displayed everywhere, even in Germany. 
The horizon is bright, brighter than at 
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any time since 1914—only the brightness 
is that which comes after deep darkness. 
The people with whom I talk are not 
despairing. We have great burdens to 
carry, and must carry them for several 
years. Why, in England, today, 1,000,000 
men are unemployed and must be sup- 
ported by public funds. I agree with 
Dr. Eliot that the world was never in a 
more hopeful condition than now. I make 
this statement, too, with an appreciation 
of international complications.” 


Swedenborgians to Hold 
Annual Convention 

The Church of the New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) will hold its annual na- 
tional convention at Brockton, Mass., 
June 21-24. A_ representative of the 
denomination, Rev. Wiliam L. Worcester, 


of Cambridge, Mass., is now attending 
the British general conference of the 
Swedenborgians, and will later be at 


general meetings at Lausanne and Zurich. 
The American Swedenborgians are mak- 
ing earnest efforts to increase the ties 
that bind them to churches of the denomi- 
nation in Europe. 


Prohibition Changes Salvation 
Army Work for Women 

Colonel Margaret Bovill, a social serv- 
ice secretary of the Salvation Army, 
states that the progress of prohibition 
makes necessary a complete change of 
the type of work for women being done 
by the army. “The notorious districts 
in our larger centers are fast disappear- 
ing,” says Col. Bovill. “There was a time 
when in every large city we had a staff 
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of women officers who did nothing dy 
but walk through the streets around 
midnight hour and speak with young gith 
whom they met in questionable surrounj, 
ings. Now the need is gone and we'y 
abandoned the plan altogether. Ty 
young girls who come under the army; 
care now are of quite another type. Moy 
of them are poor, deluded little butter. 
flies who have come in from the farp 
with high ambitions—too high. For they 
soon tire of the long-hour job, the litt, 
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a recent issue of the quarterly. 


that their writing 
today’s life. 


fairly 


trying the 20TH CENTURY 


mer quarter. 
you will 
slump.” 


prevent the usual 








Are you acquainted with the sort of lesson 
quarterly which even smells musty? You 
find in its pages no note of current life. 
Today is not found in its columns. 


An outstanding merit of the 20TH CEN- 
TURY QUARTERLY (covering the In- 
ternational Uniform lessons for 
Senior and older Intermediate Classes) is 
that it puts TODAY into every lesson. 
Note the accompanying quotation from 
the work of Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle in 
And it 
may be truly said of all the contributors 
tingles 


Adult, 


Ask for a number of samples of the 
spring issue and take up the question of 
QUAR- 
TERLY in your school during the sum- 
Adopt this quarterly and 
“summer 


Putting TODAY Into Bible Study 





“By faith Abraham, 


what was in store for him? 


with whither he went. 


a moment ago for 





THE SOCIAL NOTE 


By Ernest FREMONT TITTLE 


when he was called, obeyed to go out 
unto a place which he was to receive for an inheritance; and 
he went out not knowing whither he went.” 
these familiar words, what is your feeling? 
profound admiration for that ancient emigrant who obeyed his 
call to go into a new country, and who went forth not knowing 


But now I am going to change this oft-quoted statement by 
introducing a single new word: By faith, Abraham Levinsky, 
when he was called, obeyed to go out unto a place which he 
was to receive for an inheritance, and he went out not knowing 
And now, 
feel the same admiration for Abraham Levinsky that you felt 
Abraham? 
command as much of your respect as does the ancient? 
do you say of Abraham that he was a gallant pioneer, and of 
Abraham Levinsky that he is nothing but a greasy Jew? 


As you read 
Is it not one of 


what is your feeling? Do you 


emigrant 
Or, 


Does this modern 
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THE OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS OF 


History, Biography, Statesmanship, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Literary 
Criticism, Essays, etc. 


America’s Place in the World 

By Herbert Adams Gibbons. The author of “The New Map 
of Europe,”’ and “Europe Since 1918,” in this book treats 
international affairs from the viewpoint of the interests, the 
opportunities and obligations of the United States. ($2.00). 


The Price of Freedom 

By Calvin Coolidge. Containing thirty addresses by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, affording a sure insight into his character as 
well as a wide outlook upon his policies. ($2.50). 


The True Story of Woodrow Wilson 

By David Lawrence. As a writer, a student of political 
affairs and a personal friend of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Law- 
rence has an inside knowledge of the Wilson story. ($2.50). 


Representative Government 

By Henry James Ford. Dr. Ford, of Princeton University, in 
this book discusses exhaustively the origins and modern 
characteristics of representative government. An inter- 
esting point made is that it took its mode and form from the 
church. 50). 


British-American Relations 

By J. D. Whelpley. The London Times says: ‘‘We com- 
mend this book heartily to all who desire to see permanent 
good relations established between the English-speaking 
peoples.” ($3.50). 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building 

By Robert A. Woods. Dr. Woods has been engaged in social 
work since 1891, being now the head of the South End House 
of Boston. The book considers the practical development of 
the idea of social reconstruction, beginning with the neighbor- 
hood and successively including city, state and nation. ($3.00). 


A Late Harvest 

By Charles W. Eliot. This volume—rich, substantial, com- 
manding in contents and beautiful in binding, page and type— 
consists of a selection of the literary expression of the ex- 
president of Harvard produced during the ninth decade of his 
life. ($3.00). 


Mahatma Gandhi 

By Romain Rolland. A biography which is at once literature 
and a revelation of the personality of a man idolized by three 
hundred million people—the outstanding spiritual figure of 
our time. ($1.50 


The Failure 

By Giovanni Papini. Papini’s autobiographical novel ex- 
plains his conversion and relates also how he came to write his 
remarkable “Life cf Christ.” ($2.00). 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys 

By Gamaliel Bradford. Pepys’ Diary takes the covering off 
the human heart as no book ever has before or since. This 
latest book by the author of that remarkable volume, ‘‘Dam- 
aged Souls’’ simplifies and clarifies the material in the Diary 
and makes the man’s portrayal of himself more than ever 
illuminating. ($3.50). 


What Is Man? 
By J. Arthur Thomson. The author of “The Outline of 


Science"’ here restates what is known or what there is scientifi 
ground for believing about man’s origin, his development in 
the past and his possible development in the future. ($2.00). 


Civilization and Ethics 


By Albert Schweitzer. Dr. Schweitzer in this latest work 
champions the world-view of reverence for life as being the 
only possible world-view of civilization. Fresh and daring 
thoughts are lighted up by the flame of an enthusiastic faith 
in the advent of a new renaissance of society and humanity. 


($4.00). 


Social Development 

By L. T. Hobhouse. The third and final volume of the series 
which includes ‘“‘The Rational Good” and “‘The Elements of 
Social Justice.” It is more detailed than either of t these and 
ranks with “Moral Evolution” as one of the author’s most 


($3.00). 


The Outline of Literature 


Edited by John Drinkwater. This great work, which throws 
open the doors to the world of literature, ancient, medieval 


distinguished achievements. 


and modern is now complete in three volumes. ($4.50 per 
vol.). 

Taking the Literary Pulse 

By Joseph Collins. Dr. Collins’ first volume, ‘The Doctor 


Looks at Literature” created a wide demand for his work, 
which is now continued in these fresh, stimulating appraisals 
of current literary tendencies. He applies the tests of honesty 
and common sense to some modern literary “lights.” ($3.00). 


The Creative Life 


By Ludwig Lewisohn. Seventeen editions of this author's 
1922 book, ‘‘Upstream,” have been issued, and there is even 
now a growing demand for it. The new volume, “The Cre- 
ative Life’’ will win even greater popularity, it is believed 
by the critics who have expressed themselves. The new 
volume affords a spirited, alive analysis of the artistic life 
of America. ($2.50). 


Fads and Fancies 

By G. K. Chesterton. Reading Chesterton is like taking a 
charge of electricity, not to be indulged in at wearing length, 
but leaving you singularly wide awake when you manage to 
let go. The “fads” of this little book are the vagaries or con- 
ventions or crazes of the time. ($2.00). 


The First Time in History 

By Anna Louise Strong. ‘Two Years of Russia’s New Life.” 
A clear and comprehensive study of the new organization 
that is slowly and painfully emerging from the autocracy 
of czarism. The book is so crammed with vital information 
based on wide investigation that when it was still half fin- 
ished Senator LaFollette on a visit to Russia hired a special 
stenographer to make a copy for his personal use. ($2.00.) 


The Ku Klux Klan 

By John Moffatt Mecklin. Professor Mecklin, of the chair of 
sociology in Dartmouth College, here presents the first 
successful attempt to make a genuine analysis of the Klan. 
The book has its chief significance as a study of the American 
mind. ($1.75). 


The Most Talked of Fiction of Recent Publication 


Waste. By Robert Herrick. ($2.00). 
Told by an Idiot. By Rose Macaulay. 
A Cure of Souls. By May Sinclair. ($2.50). 
So Big. By Edna Ferber. ($2.00). 

Heirs Apparent. By Philip Gibbs. ($2.00) 
None So Blind. By Albert Parker Fitch. 
Mirage. By Edgar Lee Masters. ($2.50). 


($2.50). 


Mail us your order today. 


High Fires. By Marjorie B. McClure. ($2.00). 

With Benefit of Clergy. By Florence Hackett. ($2.00). 
The Education of Peter. By John Wiley. ($2.00). 

A Hind Let Loose. By C. E. Montague. ($2.00). 

The Interpreter’s House. By Struthers Burt. ($2.00). 
The Gaspards of Pine Croft. By Ralph Connor. ($2.00). 
The Dream. By H.G. Wells. ($2.50). 


We pay postage 
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hall bedroom on the fourth floor back, , 


and within an incredibly short time they 
are seeking fun and relief in the cheap 
dance hall. What happens next is quickly 
told. They meet men of a certain class, 


are fascinated and quickly swept off their | 
feet, finally coming to our officers when | 


in trouble and sadly in need of mother- 
ing and help.” Col. Boville states that 
a parallel development in Salvation Army 
work is being aimed at the middle-aged 


women whose lives are often a tragedy | 


of loneliness or drabness. “I don’t know 
whether you've noticed it or not,” says 
this social worker, “but the papers have 
been filled in recent years with stories 
of middle-aged women, spinsters and 
others, who have taken their lives to es- 
cape the loneliness of added years. Many 
were scrubwomen or janitresses in apart- 
ments. They were hedged in, apparently, 
by the humdrum things of life. There 
seemed to be no ray of sunshine ahead 
and they ended it all. It is these women 
we would save.” New types of homes 
to deal with these cases are being opened 
by the Salvation Army in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Covington, Ky., Greenville, S. C., and 
Jersey City, N. J. 


International Golden Rule 
Sunday in December 

The International Near East Associa- 
ation, at its recent meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, adopted December 7 as In- 
ternational Golden Rule Sunday, on 
which its is hoped to raise a large part 
of the funds necessary for the support 
of the work in the near east. Commit- 
tees are being formed in all the leading 
cities of Europe to conduct this effort, 
and will later be organized in South 
America, Australia, Asia, and Africa. 


Christian Endeavor Among 
the Eskimos 

Parts of the Bible have been translated 
for use by Eskimos, some of whom have 
joined the Christian Endeavor society re- 





cently organized at Point Barrow, the 

northernmost settlement of mankind in 

the world. 

= - 
BOOKS AS 


Commencement Gifts 


The Daily Altar, Willett and 
Morrison. Leather, $2.50; 
cloth, $1.50. 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fos- 
dick. Cloth, $1.50. 

None So Blind, Fitch. ($2.50). 

High Fires, McClure. ($2.00). 

The Dream, H. G. Wells. ($2.50) 

The Gaspards of Pine Croft, 
Ralph Connor. ($2.00). 

The Outline of Science, Thomson. 
4 volumes, at $4.50 each. 

World’s Great Religious Poe 
C. M. Hill, Teditoe ($5. 00). 

Lincoln and Others, Clark. 
($1.50). 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 
Highly Commended. 
WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 


Cireulars. 

















Northwestern University 
Department of Religious Education 


Largest potas Department in a great 
University. Most + =o Religious 
Education Center in More than 
10,000 children in Week-Day classes in 
near-by communities. Greater Chicago has 
300 Vacation Church Schools. Specialises 
of Staff supervise programs, develop 
curricula, ete. Students have supervised 
id contacts. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 
GRADUATE DEGREES, A.M, Ph.D 
Summer Session, eight weeks, June 22- Aug. 16,1924 
For information write 
Professor John E. Stout Evanston, Ill. 














Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be- 
long to everybody—TO US ALL. 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without education and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 


RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 
REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 





Jonathan | 


























Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
Permanent Records 


Special Prices to 


pu and Charitable Organizations 


Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














Church Seating, Pulpits, = 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 





| ANIMATOGRAPH COINC 
BLDG. DAVENPORT IA 














WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


estament higher 


568 Seuth Dearbern St... Chicage, Ill. 


A oy lete a ly » meee of the 
criticism. The 


views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with as Previous ac- 
quaintance of the subject. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 











38 Pine Avenue - 








Seven Addresses By 
HENRY KENDALL BOOTH, D. D. 


Address: F. DARWIN SMITH, 


RELIGION FOR TODAY 


Sead 50¢ for a postpaid of this thought- 
wales tach. vor 


Long Beach, Calif 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 


graduates. 
theological research and ke traini 
pastorate, religious education, and other oe 
of religious work in city and country communities, s 

— ie. Offers 


Unversity and aad T 


The Reverend Charies R. Gillett, 
Breadway 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
[An interdenominationsl school of theology for 4 
A four years’ course provides stag tr te 


a Theology ae wi chant 
and, cooperation 

ih Coleg. the degrees of Master of 
im education and in th 


mference on Church Work im City and 
a 


lnduetrial Communities, June 3-13. 


Midsummer Conference for ministers and reli 


ers, July 7-18, with lectures by the Reverend 
Merrill 


Charles I. Lambert, M.D., Professors Wa. 


Adams Brown, Harrison 8. Elliott, Justin W. Nixon of 
Rochester Theological Seminary others. 


Eighty-ninth academic year begins September 24, 1924. 
For catalogue and information, address: 

, D.D., Dean of Students, 

at 120th St, New York City 
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Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 


Prepares men and women for 
The Pasterate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Opportunities for self support 
Come to California to study. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 
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LINCOLN os | 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Says the Congregationlist: “These poems bring joy 
and satisfaction to all loners of real poetry.” 
Price $1.50 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. 
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Jonathan Edwards Most , 
Successful American 
What American has lived the most suc- 
cessful life? This question, put up to a 
group of men in Boston, is said by the 
Watchman-Examiner to have resulted in 
the choice of Jonathan Edwards. The 
reasons given for the choice were: He 
loved and won the hand of a fine woman; 
he achieved success outside of money; he 
blessed the world with his descendants; 
he had a religious experience satisfactory 
to himself; he blessed the world and mag- 
nied God by service. Would a similar 
answer be given the same question by a 
group gathered outside Boston? 


Large Gifts to Union 
Theological Seminary 
John D- Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
$1,083,334 and an unnamed donor $1,250,- 
000 toward the building fund of $5,000,- 


(00 now being raised to complete the 
plant of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. But $500,000 of the fund 


remains to be provided 


Southern Methodists Act on 
Union with North in July 











—_|} | | # * ate es 
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_The bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
a ch urch, south, ] ive called a special 
session of the general conference of that 
nomination to meet on July 2 at a 
ty yet to be designated. This session, 
ich will be con sed of the same dele- 
gates ho d tl ré gul r session 
1922, will act uy the | d plan 
nification h t M odist Episco 
pal church, just approved by the general 
ference of that b ch of the church. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Contemporary British Philosophy, by J. H. Mu 
The Le A \ by W. G. de 
Burg ) 
Christ s 
by ( “fe \ A. P. J Ss 
Ya! 2 
A Pol and Social H Modern Euroy 
Vol. II, by C. J. H. H M " $5 
History An in S t I » Ta 
e A ican Judge, by A. A. Bruce Ma ] 
an, $2.00. 








STORIES OF 
SHEPHERD LIFE 


By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 





A New Primary Course 
of Study 
for the 
Church School 
Week-day School of Religion 
Church Vacation School 





$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents; postpaid 80 cents 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















CHRISTIAN 


Nee OD Da To cK cB, 


The 
Apocrypha] 
New 
Testament 
Being the APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPELS, ACTS, EPIS- 
TLES, and APOCALYPSES 


with other narratives and 
fragments newly translated 


By 
MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES 


The first book to supply the 
English reader with a com- 
prehensive view of the apoc- 
ryphal literature connected 
with the New Testament. It 
contains fresh translations of 
all the important texts, and 
makes available the results 
of recent researches into their 
origin, history, and value. 
“Upon Christian Literature 
and Art—in other words, upon 
the imagination of all Chris- 
tendom — these books have 
had an immense influence. 
They have left a mark upon 
our beliefs, our poetry, our 
romance, our sculpture, and 
our painting, of which few 
realize the extent and depth.” 


Net $3.50 


Oxford University Press 
cAmerican Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 





Make Your Church 
Buildings Flexible 
YF a Sectionfold Partitions turn large 
rooms into rooms of just the desired size 
for classes, special meetings,etc. Adaptable to old 
buildings as well as new. 














Send for Cataloe Na 17 


The J.G. WILSON Corp. 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 













y Best ma: ” Finest workmanshi 
ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
Send for Illustrated Catalog aad 
REDUCED PRICES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
Room ggg 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philade! phia, Pa. 
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Just the book to 
young pe ple 


put into the hands of your 
in order to develop in them | 
view of the church. 


The Leutes Faith | 


B, CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of the Divinity School, Yale University 


For FEFUI 


f the h 


vivid, sympathetic studies | 
istory and characteristics of 
nine ke branches of the Christian 
Church in America, as follows: the Baptists, | 
the Congregationalists, the Disciples, the 
bk pise the Lutherans, the Meth- 

odists the Roman 

Catt 


leading 


palians 
the Presbyterians, 
ics and the Unitarians 
says oO author, 
an atrempt at Church History 
study in con perative sectarianism 
an appreciation 
of be 
intelligent good wil 
branches of the Churc 


Pri 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street Cc hicag 


“is not 
, Dorwita 
It is 

lt was written in the 
tter understanding and more 
il Ren. - the many 


h of Christ.’ 


“This volume,” 


in covest 


¢ $1.50 








Send postcard for free booklet, 


Can a Christian be 
a Soldier? 


A. Ritsl, P. O. Box 381, Orlando, Florida 








5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. J, Monen Bidg. Chicage, TIL 








New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis 8. Idieman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











Victor Lantern Slides 


426 Rental Sets 26000 Stock Slides 
Special Slides made-to-order 


Ask tor supplement of 19294 releases 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 
279 Victor Bidg. Davenport , lowa. 








| DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work includ- 
ing Sunday School and choir, also solos, ducts, 
male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send ad- 
vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Dept. C. C., 207 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. "ll. 








AT HOME IN THE BIBLE 


By T. H. oamge. author ef ~ tele Ground,” 
Vie Sacra,” ete 

Dr. J. D. Jones in the British Weekly writes: “Ile 
preacher wants to know bow mighty and yet how deli- 
cate a weapon the Soripture can be, let bim turn to 
Mr. Darlow's book. It is the kind of book I should 
like to put into the hands of all young preachers te 
help them to realise how deep a well the Bible is, and 
to show them, as they start their ministerial career, 
what preaching ought to be. For the book deals with 
the great and central things of our Gospel.’ 


Price $2.00. 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Anglican Church Principles, by 
Jackson. Macmillan, $2.25. . 

Everyman’s Book of Sacred Verse, edited by 
Gordon Crosse. Macmillan. 


E. J. Foakes- My 


Children of the Forest, 
Doran, $2.00. 

Daily Leading, by J. Gordon Hutton. 
$1.25. 


Informing Your Public, by 
Association Press, 


$1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


by A. F. Hensey. 


Squire and Wilson. 






May 29, 19 





Doran, 








Re-Creations, by Grace Livingston Hill. Lippin- 
cott, $2.00. 

The High Romance, by Michael Williams. Mac- 
millan, $2.25. 

The Lotus Throne of Nirvana, by Walter Haus- 
halter. Lucas. 

The Fourth “R,” by Homer S. Bodley. Revell, 
$1.75. 

Dramatized Sermons, by Robert C. Hallock. 
Doran, $1.50. 

Spiritual Healing, by Harold Anson. Doran, 
$2.00. 

Studies in the Christian Gospel for Society, by 
H. A. Mess. Doran, $2.00. 

Christianity at the Cross Roads, by E. Y. Mullins. 
Doran, $1.75. 

Christian Thought: Its History and Application, 
by Ernst Troeltsch. Doran, $1.75. 








DURING MAY 
With Book Orders Amounting to$10 


or more we will include omeppeey copies of 


any one of the fofowins ceth ~ =. 
lett; The a of Bap- 


of the Christ, H. L. Wi 
tism, C. C. oem gt 
Christian Religi ion, L. P. Ja 
y and the Christian Religi 
aeet the ore | 
hovitch; Love Off to the 


The Call 


ost Radiance of the 
cks; Recent Psychol- 
ion, Cyril E. Hudson; 
of Jesus, V. Simk- 
ar and Orher Poems, 


Clark; Progress, H. L. Willert and others; What 


Christianit 
cate on order coupon whic 


Means to Me, Lyman Abbott. 
h book you wish. 


Indi- 


Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 














“Here if a here is medicine for our sick time 
Alsworth kote 


: m4 - or oe or 
A healt 


: thy book for the times.""—Peer 
book 


A truly remarkable x." 


THE RELIGION of the SOCIAL PASSION 


i By CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON 
An enkindling book by a true modern prophet.”— Edward 
“aoe an ae startlingly frank diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting men today."’—Gerald Birney 


“This boo! pqee me ever since I first saw it in manuscript.”—Charles Clayton Morrison. 
k which comes oe mene to formulating my own religious convictions."’—Charles A. Blweod. 


ins 
“the is ehallenging from } o gpening statement.” —The C. regattonakst. 
tertan Adeance. _ 
“None but a Christian could b any written this fine and noble book.”"—The Expostir. 


Price $1.75 





This boo! 
style, and with ‘ca humor, it treats of marriages, church 
funerals, minister's reading r 











nanoes, 
and other ee bp will ——_ the 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


_ The Christian Century Press, 440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


es practical ougpeatione to ministers on the yo pecktome that confront them. 


sermon preparation, the Visitation of the atck, 
~ daily, includt D 


In a clear journalistic 





problems and confidences upon which his counse! and advice ught 
| It is an unusual book and will be read with delight not only t by ministers, but by any 
who are interested in the church and religion. 


Price $1.75 




















Our Book Service 


The Christian Century Press hay 
won prestige by its success jn 
selecting and advertising and selling 
the really important books of cur. 
rent and recent publication. It is 
for this reason that it is being asked 
every day to select the best books 
on particular subjects suggested by 
its customers. 

The following excerpts from let- 
ters received will indicate the sort 
of service rendered by our book 
department: 

“IT am to teach Pastoral Theology 
to a section of our New York rural 
pastors at a summer school in June 
As a text-book I wish to use The 
Minister’s Everyday Life, which 
you highly recommend. Can you 
furnish us with 25 or more copies 
and at what price? * * * 

“Our Sunday school is planning a 
Reading Circle, the members of 
which, teachers and officers, pledge 
themselves to read three books each 
year along the line of work in which 
they are engaged. We will include 
books on church history, Bible 
history, pedagogy, religious educa 
tion, fiction bearing on church life 
and other suggestive books for 
Christian workers. Will you please 
send us list of books covering such 
courses? We plan to spend $50 for 
new books; we already have a good 
library in hand. * “ 

“I received the ten copies of Ell 
wood’s ‘Reconstruction of Religion’ 
you sent me and have disposed of 
them to some of our thoughtful 
people. You will have other orders 
om? 


These letters only suggest how 
we may be able to serve you. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














rom 


of Science 


more so.” 


stupidity.” 


intelligence.” 


and mankind.” 
I am charmed by the book.” 


Price of book, $3.00 


The New Decalogue 


By Albert Edward Wiggam 


“America is on a biological joy ride.” 


“Most of our morals are jungle products. It 
would be safer for race strength if they were 


“Civilization has made the world safe for 


“Leaders come not by prayer but by germ cells.” 


“Intelligence appears to be the thing that en- 
ables a man to get along without resort to educa- 
tion. Education appears to be the thing that 
enables a man to get along without the use of 


“A book freighted with momentous truths.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


“This book will do a great service to America 


—Prof. E. G. Conklin, Princeton University. 


—Dr. Frank Crane. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 


Please send me the following books. 
them September 1 (or cash enclosed herewith) : 


As a subscriber to The 
Christian Century you 
are entitled to purchase 
books from The Christian 
Century Press on credit. 
(Or you may pay cash, if you wish.) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


I will pay for 
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Plan a substantial read- 


Make your summer count! se" 


The unambitious minister, or other religious leader, is glad to see the beginning of 
the open season; for it means he can get along with less work. The ambitious leader is 
glad to greet this season for it means to him some relief from the grind of routine—and 
an opportunity to do some constructive reading and study work. 


The Christian Century Press has selected about twenty recent books that seem 
adapted to just this kind of study. These books cover all lines in which religious leaders 
are most interested. Make your selection of these books and send in your order now. 








Start off your order with: 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet 43.32 fi? 


Dr. John M. Coulter is well known as a scientist and a Christian. He holds the chair of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. W. E. Garrison, literary editor of The Christian Century, says of this book: 
“This is certainly the most recent and probably the best book to give a reader without technical scientific training a work- 


ing understanding of the development of evolutionary theory, its present status and its relation to religious faith. Professor 
Coulter is the dean of American botanists, a scientist of more than national reputation and a man of firm religious con- 


viction.” (Price of Book $1.25). 





Here are the best recent books on the subject of: 


GOD: 
The Idea of God, by Clarence A. Beckwith. $1.50. 


“For the average preacher or layman, the very best boek en the modern con- 
ception of God.” (Ernest Fremont Tittle.) 


Is God Limited? by Francis J. McConnell. $2.00. 


Deals with questions raised by those who say that hereafter we must wership 
net an infinite God, but a finite one. 


Can We Find God? by Arthur B. Patten. $1.60. 


“You have a field a oon own in the field of relating the mystical te the 
practical.” (Charles Clayten Morrison.) 


JESUS: 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Ernest F. Scott. $1.29. 
The author is widely known fer his “The New Testament Teday.” 

Jesus, Lover of Men, by Wilton E. Rix. $1.50. 


Not an ordinary life of Jesus, but a truly remarkable portraiture of the Master: 
An admirable commencement gift for your thoughtful young friend. 


The i -_ccea, Revolution of Jesus, by Samuel Dickey. 
1.60. 


“No other book quite so clean-cut as this has been written on the questions 
discussed,” writes Dr. Tittle of this volume. 


PAUL: 
The Meaning of Paul for Today, by C. Harold Dodd. $1.50. 


“Starts as many lines of thought as many books five times its size,” says the 
Manchester Guardian. 


The Character of Paul, by Chz-ies E. Jefferson. $2.25. 


The fruitage of a lifetime of study of the great Apostle. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT: 


The Holy Spirit and the Church, by Canon Gore. $2.25. 
With his other books, “Belief in God,” and “Belief in Christ,” this new book 


forms “this generation’s most important contribution to the literature of 
s @ 
religion. 


SOCIAL RELIGION: 


The Religion of the Social Passion, by Charles Henry 
Dickinson. $1.75. 


“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would read and ponder Dr. 
Dickinson's book, they might unite to make the social and moral redemption 
of man a working program.” (Charles A. Ellwood.) 


Christianity and Social Science, by Charles A. Ellwood. 
$1.50. 
“I hope Professor Ellwood’s masterly and eloquent book will draw together 


clergy and soc in ¢ to rebarbarizing influences such as war, 
commercialism and class strife.” (Edward Alsworth Ross.) 








Three Reasons Why You Should send your order direct to us: (1) We have all books in stock: the entire order goes 
to you AT ONCE; (2) You may have until September 1 to pay for books (or you may pay cash); (3) WE PAY 


Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, by 
William Adams Brown. $2.00. 


Dr. Brown's “Religion of Democracy” believes that ene communes best with 
— when he joins his fellows in the common quest for truth, goodaess and 
auty. 


PERSONAL RELIGION: 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, by Deana 
W. R. Inge. $1.00. 


“This book will come to most people as the revelation of a heart chat has been 
smitten and healed.” (Methodist Times, Londos.) 


Religion and Life, by Dean Inge and others. $1.00. 


In this series of six articles Dr. Inge costributes a memorable chapser on 
Faith—a pretest against the idea that “faith is believing what you kaow ve be 
ustrue.” 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA: 
Modern Religious Cults, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. $2.50. 


Such a book as this, in thoroughness of treatment and sympathy ef peiat- 
of-view, has never before been written on this subject 


Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, by Cyril 
Hudson. $1.35. 


Valuable discussions of such themes as “psychology and the spiricual life,” 
“psychoanalysis and sin,” “suggestion,” etc. 


WAR AND PEACE: 


War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, by Kirby 
Page. $1.50. 

“This book is by all odds the most stirring and conclusive thing the church 
has ever had access to.” (Halford E. Luccock.) 

Mobilizing for Peace. By Charles E. Jefferson and others $2.00. 
Thirty addresses of such men as the above, also Wm. Adams Brewn, Will 
rwin, Manley O. Hudson, etc. Contains full ammunition for the world- 
wide war against war. A prime necessity for up-to-date ministers. 


THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW 
IN RELIGION: 
What is Modernism? by Leighton Parks. $1.00. 


The best statement of the issues under discussion by fundamentalists and 
medernists. 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, by Marshall 
Dawson. $1.50. ' 


“Has an immense grip. 1 know of nothing better of its kind to place in the 
hands of all reading people.” S. Parkes Cadman. 


THE MINISTER’S PRACTICAL PROBLEMS: 
The Minister's Everyday Life, by Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75. 


Is packed full of wisdom for ministers, and for the reading of all interested in 
religion and the church is a delightful book in every way. 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 


Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 











By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 
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